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ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE. 


By JoHN DawrTREY. 


m ES, gentlemen,” said the young lieutenant, “ you may say what 

you like, conscience is an affair of geography. Put the best 
man you like down in a foreign country, and he'll laugh at things 
that he’d drop a hard hand on here in Gotham. Don’t believe 
me—eh? I fancy Ican convince you. You all know old Roberts, 
and know that he’s as good a Christian as he is a captain, and that’s 
not saying a little ; well, I’ve seen that man twisting and turning like 
a cat on hot bricks for fear that a rogue should be punished ; and it 
wasn’t because the fellow had only broken some petty local law 
either, for he would have got five years’ Sing Sing here, and the 
captain have been the first to say, ‘ He’s got off easy.’ 

“T was serving in the U.S.A. frigate De/aware, and we had been 
cruising on the China Station for a couple of years, and for the 
principal part of that time we’d had a young Chinaman helping in 
the cook-house. He was a pleasant, good-tempered young fellow, 
not bad-looking for a Celestial, and had become a great favourite 
with us all, officers as well as men. 

“ There was a bit of romance attaching to him; he was in love with 
the orphan niece of an opulent ship chandler, at Hong Kong, and 
that was why he was with us. His sweetheart, little Sing Ooh, was a 
great beauty, with eyes like button-holes, and ‘golden lilies’ no 
bigger than a three-year-old’s fists ; so her uncle had made up his 
mind that she must connect him with some middle-class mandarin 
or rich banker, and when Wan Lee made his advances the old rascal 
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simply demanded a payment of 500 ounces of silver as a recom- 
pense for the expense he had been put to in bringing her up. 

*“‘ Now, as far as Wan Lee was concerned, he might just as well 
have asked 5,000, and that the old rascal knew very well, and doubt- 
less thought that when poor little Sing had taken time to dry her 
tears, and reflect how impossible it was she should ever become Mrs. 
Wan Lee, she would, like a sensible girl, take the man of her uncle’s 
choice, rather than run the risk of becoming that most miserable 
of created beings, a Chinese old maid. And no doubt Lung Sien 
(‘Long Sinner’ the sailors called him ; and they weren’t far wrong) 
was correct in his calculations, for Chinese girls are very much like 
their American sisters. 

“Well, Wan Lee had taken service on the De/aware as a last 
despairing hope. All the foreign devils were rich, and surely among 
them there must be some chance of making money. But the poor 
fellow found that, even on such a mine of wealth as the De/aware 
must have seemed, there were very close limits to the amount 
to be picked up by a ‘pigtail.’ 

“ Had it been only a small sum he needed he might have got 
help when the men knew his story, but 500 ounces means 500 
dollars, more or less, and that was beyond even Jack’s openhearted- 
ness. 

“So poor Wan’s gains were confined to what he could save out of 
his monthly five dollars, and that was roughly shaken every third 
month (when we ran into Hong Kong) by the preserved violets, 
candied slugs, and similar dainties which he would smuggle in to 
Sing Ooh, for human nature is pretty much the same whether under 
a dude’s silk hat or a coolie’s skull-cap. 

“We were lying at anchor on one of our visits, and as it was my 
turn for leave, I had togged up and was coming on deck when I 
was summoned to the captain. ‘Oh, Mr. Arnold,’ he said, ‘I 
want you to do a little commission for me.’ ‘ Certainly, sir. 
What is it?’ ‘Why, it’s rather a queer affair. Wan Lee says his 
relatives have raised the money for his marriage, and begs me to let 
a “ Melican officer” go with him to see it paid over to Lung Sien— 
and by-the-by, Mr. Arnold, as I have promised to put him ashore 
at Cheefoo when we weigh anchor, I want you to keep an eye on 
him and see that he comes back to the ship after he is married. It 
may be all right, and he is a very civil fellow, but I shall have the 
officers’ jewellery looked over. It’s rather queer his coming into this 
money so suddenly.’ 

“Of course I wasn’t sorry for the chance of seeing a little real 
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Chinese life, so, solemnly promising to keep my eyes glued on to 
Wan Lee, I went on shore with him in the gig. 

‘‘Wan, who was dressed in his best, took me to a little tea-house 
near the quay, where we found a couple of coolies waiting for us, for 
the expectant bridegroom had*come on shore the night before and 
made his preparations. I expected to see some of his relatives 
waiting to meet us, but no one appeared save the proprietor, who 
received us most obsequiously, and led us into the back room, where 
Wan took out a key and opened the door of a little off-room he had 
hired for a treasure chamber. In it was a long box, which he 
instructed the coolies to take up and follow us. Now, as you most 
likely all know, there are no Chinese coins larger than the ‘cash,’ 
about six of which goto acent. So all large sums are paid by silver 
ingots, which are always carefully weighed at each transaction, and 
the balances adjusted by strings of cash, so I could make a very fair 
guess at what the box contained. We hadn’t far to carry it, for of 
course Long Sinner’s place was near the river, and very shortly we 
were in the cool shade of the mat hung piazza, and Wan was 
unpacking the box. 

“The old merchant had evidently had notice of our coming, for his 
money scales were ready, and in the room behind the shop we could 
hear soft voices and the swish of calico. As might be expected, my 
companion had eyes for nowhere but the door into that apartment, 
and the old man and his cashier had the weighing pretty much to 
themselves. I nudged Wan once, and asked if he oughtn’t to check 
the weights, but his only answer was, ‘Lung Sien honourable mer- 
chant, if watchee him take away his face’ (namely, make him blush, 
which I knew to be a grave breach of Chinese etiquette). I must 
own I stared a little at Wan’s ill-timed politeness. I’ve been in love 
a few times myself, and I know how soft it makes a man, but it 
struck me if it could blind poor Wan to the character of the villainous 
old chandler opposite us, he must have it badly ; but it was no affair 
of mine, I had done my duty by warning him. So when Lung Sien 
had weighed each bar very carefully, he brought over the receipt 
signed and countersigned by himself and his cashier, and also the 
balance, for the bars weighed a few ounces over the five hundred, 
which he handed to Wan Lee in long strings of cash, for I can tell 
you a dollar in Chinese currency makes quite a respectable show. 

“ The next thing to settle was the marriage, and Lung Sien inti- 
mated that the ‘ honourable festivities ’ should take place as soon as 
the astrologers had picked out a lucky day ; but this didn’t suit the 
lover ; he very soon informed the old gentleman that, being on the 
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books of the Delaware, he was ‘allee same Melican man,’ and that 
he meant to be married at the American Consulate that very day, 
whatever might be the luck. The uncle remonstrated pretty vigor- 
ously, and threatened to return the silver and break off the match, 
rather than submit to such an indignity ; but Wan was firm, and it 
ended in the matter being left to Sing Ooh’s decision, and that 
young lady was brought out from the back shop to give it. She was 
not long in making up her mind ; her remarks to the old gentleman 
I was not scholar enough to understand, but from the stamp of the 
small foot, and the expression of the little mouth, it seemed some- 
thing decisive, and from the way her lover and the coolies laughed I 
think it must have been slightly sarcastic. In fact, I fancy that the 
idea that had passed through my mind, that if Lung Sien was left 
with the money in his hands a lucky day might be some time in coming, 
had also presented itself to her, and she spoke as a young woman would 
be apt to under such circumstances. Anyhow, she settled the question, 
for a jinrickshaw was fetched, and the poor little maid packed in it, 
and trotted off to the Consulate. Neither her uncle nor any of his 
family accompanied her, for he had evidently washed his hands of 
her. Her belongings were bundled out ; one little bamboo box held 
all, and that was carried on the head of a coolie, who did not need 
to shirk his turn at the ’rickshaw in consequence. 

“When we got to the Consulate the poor girl was helped out, and 
up the steps, looking rather frightened and woebegone, as ladies, 
white or yellow, will do when they’ve got their own way, and are not 
quite sure what’s coming of it ; and anyone who knows the amount 
of fuss and ceremony attending a Chinese marriage, even of the 
lowest class, can understand her feelings in such a position, 


With no glad bells, no marriage feast, 
No joyous home returning. 


“But, pale and trembling as she was, there was no back-out in 
her, and, by the aid of the interpreter, the happy pair were made one 
in a very few minutes. Then my worry began, for I was afraid that 
Wan Lee would make some excuse for not going straight back to 
the ship, and if he did I should be at my wit’s end to find out how 
to fulfil my promise to Captain Roberts. 

“If Hong Kong had been under native rule it would have been 
easy enough—just take him by the pigtail and march him down to the 
boat, and let the captain and the American consul put it right after- 
wards with the authorities. 

“But under the despotic rule of Her Britannic Majesty, where a 
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man musin’t wallop his own nigger, this would have been a risky 
proceeding, and I should have been stopped before I had got three 
streets length, by some puggareed oppressor. 

** However, my trouble did not last long, for Wan himself was the 
first to propose an immediate return to the Delaware. So I escorted 
him and the ’rickshaw to the quay, and did not leave them till I saw 
both in the gig and the oars splashing up the water. Then I went 
off for my own private spree. Well, that has nothing to do with 
this tale, so I'll only say that next morning I was just thinking of 
getting up (I was staying with an old friend in the tea trade), and 
trying to make sure whether the thing on my shoulders was a head 
or a forge with the hammers going inside it, when there came a knock 
at the door, and one of our midshipmites was shown in. ‘ Captain 
Roberts wishes you to meet him at the police office at once, sir ; 
Wan Lee has been arrested ; the silver he paid for his wife wasn’t 
silver at all, and you are wanted for a witness.’ You may guess I 
tumbled out sharp and dressed at a sailor’s rate, and was soon on 
my way, the boy giving me the particulars as we went along. After the 
first surprise was over I didn’t so much wonder at Wan Lee’s fraud 
as at his being so mad as to stay near the scene of his knavery, 
knowing how soon it must be discovered. When we got to the 
office the case had commenced before the police magistrate and a 
red-buttoned mandarin, who was sitting with him to act as assessor 
on knotty points of Chinese law. Wan Lee was in the dock, looking 
pallid, but not so cast down as I expected ; but poor little Sing Ooh 
was weeping bitterly, in spite of a gruff word of sympathy given her 
by the good old captain from time to time. There were the usual 
court loungers, and a number of liberty men from the frigate mixed 
among them, freely expressing their sympathy for Sing Ooh, and 
their desire to give ‘Long Sinner’ a keelhauling. Lung Sien was 
giving his evidence as I came in, and it was terribly simple and plain. 
Wan Lee had paid him the silver, it was put straight into the strong 
room, and on being tested in the morning was found to be base 
metal. 

“On the magistrate asking him if it was his custom to take silver 
without at once testing it, he replied ‘Certainly not,’ but that the 
fact of an American officer, whom he knew to belong to the De/aware, 
coming with the prisoner had thrown him off his guard, as it seemed 
te corroborate the tale which Wan Lee had told him the night before, 
that the officers of the frigate had raised the money by subscription 
for him. 

*T felt rather a buzzing in my head at this answer, which was not 
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improved by Frank Morley, the wildest young scapegrace in the ship, 
whispering in my ear, ‘Oh, Arnold! Arnold ! only to think of the 
‘cute Jack Arnold being used as a tool by a Chinese coolie ; what 
will they say at Harvard when I write home!’ However, the 
magistrate seemed to think it was a very reasonable answer, and the 
plaintiff left the stand, to be followed by his cashier, whose evidence 
was only a copy of his master’s. Then came my turn, and I of 
course corroborated them as far as the buying of the silver was 
concerned. 

“Then a silversmith was called to prove the baseness of the metal, 
and that closed the case for the prosecution, and very black it looked 
against poor Wan Lee, as the magistrate turned to him for his defence. 
‘That poor little girl is in for two years’ widowhood at least,’ 
whispered Frank to me; ‘they can’t give him less for such an 
attempt.’ 

“But before the prisoner was sworn (following the very sensible 
custom of the ‘middle kingdom,’ where they don’t shut out the 
evidence of the man who may be supposed to know most about the 
case) a question arose as to how the oath was to be administered. 
The other witnesses had taken it in the usual Shintoo way, by break- 
ing a plate, and the mandarin was for swearing Wan in the same 
way ; but the magistrate, looking to the marriage of the day before, 
thought the oath should be put in the usual Christian form. After 
some little discussion the prisoner’s opinion was asked, but that 
astute young man, with an evident determination to offend neither 
of his judges, disclaimed any partiality. ‘Kill ’im cock, break ’im 
plate, smell ‘im book—allee same, allee good ways,’ averred this 
Celestial Broad Churchman ; so it was finally decided to let him 
‘smell ’im book,’ on the ground of economy. 

**On being sworn, his tale was as simple as his opponent’s. 

“* He was a poor orphan, the honourable court was his father and 
his mother ; he had bought his wife, and paid for her with good 
silver, and he could not imagine why Lung Sien should charge him 
with the crime he was accused of. The magistrate pointed out that 
the charge did not rest on Lung Sien’s evidence alone ; he was 
corroborated on all points by independent testimony; the officer 
swore to the bars being sold, and the silversmith, a respectable 
tradesman, had testified to their baseness. Would the prisoner like 
to have it tested by another expert? No; the prisoner was quite 
willing to accept the honourable witness’s statement ; but still the 
fact remained that he had paid good silver, and he could only imagine 
that Lung Sien had changed the bars to be revenged on him for 
insisting on an immediate marriage. 
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“This line of defence seemed very strong to Wan’s friends, the 
sailors, in the body of the court,.and a loud murmur against Lung 
Sien arose—which, alas! was destined to die out before the magis- 
trate’s matter-of-fact suggestion that he should call the person he got 
the bars from, to testify whether they were the same or not. But 
this, however willing to oblige the honourable court, the prisoner 
declared his inability to do, because—because he had saved the silver 
up little by little, and had cast the ingots himself! I must confess 
with shame that this artless plea produced a considerable amount of 
‘loud smiling’ among the very sailors who had backed up the 
prisoner a few minutes before. 

“ The good old captain, who had about as much humour in his 
composition as an overloaded camel, and whose honest heart was 
full up with pity for the poor bride, turned on them with a look of 
scorn, before which the laughter soon died out ; but there was some 
little excuse for the poor fellows. None but those who knew the 
princely salary poor Wan had been receiving since the day he came 
or. board the De/aware—‘ Fair change for a nickel, counting rags 
and bones,’ as the boatswain judicially expressed it—could feel the 
full force of this assertion. 

** But though the court must have been unable to appreciate the 
beauty of the defence at its full value, it was clear it had pretty well 
made up its mind, and that the only question in debate between its 
members was the amount of the sentence. Poor Wan Lee, however, 
was fumbling about in the lining of his round hat, and at last pro- 
duced a carefully folded piece of paper, which he held out towards 
the judgment-seat, explaining that it was Lung Sien’s receipt for the 
bars, and entreating that it might be compared with them. As he 
held it out I happened to be looking in Lung Sien’s direction, and 
what I saw there startled me. Could those staring eyes, that pallid, 
ghastly countenance, belong to the smug, oily merchant? I drew 
Morley’s attention to it, and for a moment he stared as hard as I 
did; but the next a light seemed to break in on him. Though 
young, he had had more service in the Chinese seas than I had; his 
local knowledge and general shrewdness gave him the clue, and in 
less than a minute he was over by Sing Ooh’s side, trying to make her 
understand something in his Pidgin English. So far as the words 
went, he might just as well have tried her with pure Boston ; but his 
gestures were unmistakable, and the poor girl began to look up with 
a little hope brightening her features. The magistrate, after exam- 
ining the paper, had given some orders, and the officials were busy 
weighing the bars. A dramatic scene it was to the mystified spec- 
tators, comprising all of us De/aware men except Frank. 
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“ The magistrate and mandarin were conversing in an undertone, 
and evidently trying to conceal their amusement at something. 
Morley was boiling over with exultation, Lung Sien and his cashier 
were looking the picture of misery, and the good old captain was 
glaring at the lot. 

* At last the fiery old man could stand it no longer, and, slipping 
round behind me, he laid his heavy hand on the shoulder of Frank, 
who had come back after his partially successful effort to cheer up 
the poor bride. ‘What’s in the wind, you young scapegrace ?’ he 
whispered hoarsely. ‘You seem to be having some nice litile joke 
all to yourselves. Is there any chance for the poor fellow—girl I 
mean ?’ 

“ ¢Nothing particular that I know of, captain,’ answered Morley 
in his most provoking drawl, ‘only it crossed my mind that if Lung 
Sien should happen to have taken advantage of Wan Lee’s eagerness, 
and our young friend here’s innocence, to cheat a little in the weight 
of those bars, it might be awkward for him just now.’ 

“The old man stared a moment as the idea slowly filtered into 
his mind, and then, ‘ He’s done, by Jove !’ broke from his lips, as his 
mighty hand rose and fell again on Morley’s shoulder, like a twenty- 
ton steam-hammer with patent grip attachment. 

“Tt was the only time I ever heard him swear, and I believe that 
his shame at it caused him as much pain as his impetuosity did to 
poor Morley. For the rest of the time they spoke not. Poor Frank 
busied himself with tenderly trying to raise and straighten the crushed 
bones of his left shoulder with his right hand, while Captain Roberts 
was mainly occupied in hiding a two-foot blush with an eighteen- 
inch handkerchief. 

“ By this time the weights had been taken and handed up to the 
judges, and I must say the gravity with which they compared the two 
papers did them credit, as also did the calm tone in which the magis- 
trate drew Lung Sien’s attention to the discrepancy and asked for an 
explanation. 

“ Highly creditable, too, was the manner in which the latter took the 
blow. He had had time to somewhat recover from the shock, and 
the eager and astonished air with which he compared the two papers 
would have made a Bowery actor’s fortune ; carefully did he examine 
them ere he handed them over to his cashier with some remarks 
which evidently bore reference to the differences. Had there been 
but one bar he would doubtless have claimed a mistake in his 
receipt, but four ingots, each with different errors, varying from three 
to six ounces, and all in his own favour, were too much for even 
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Chinese effrontery. Sadly did he hand them back to the usher, and 
gravely did he admit that he had misjudged an innocent man, that 
some one of his clerks must have abstracted the ingots from his safe 
and replaced them with the base metal in hopes of delaying the dis- 
covery. So he freely withdrew from the prosecution. 

“There was a quiet smite on the magistrate’s face as he ordered 
the prisoner’s release, but that was about all the quietness there was 
in that court. Wan Lee was instantly surrounded by a shouting 
crowd of sailors, and the poor injured innocent was partly dragged 
and partly carried out of court, along with the happy Sing Ooh. 

** Poor Lung Sien had a longer stay, for he had to pay the different 
court fees, and by the time he left his purse was a good deal lighter 
than when he came in. 

“We dropped down the river next day, and as we passed Cheefoo 
we put the happy pair ashore within twenty miles of Wan Lee’s 
home, with a nice little sum collected for them as a start for house- 
keeping. At dinner-time that day young Morley tried very mildly to 
chaff the captain on the inconsistency of a Church rember encou- 
raging fraud ; but the old man turned on him rather savagely: ‘ You 
young scamp,’ he exclaimed, ‘ would you blame a dog for barking, 
or a Chinaman for swindling? they must act according to their 
lights. The next man of you that tries to jolly me, I'll stop his 
shore leave as long as we are in Chinese waters.’ So, as he was a 
man of his word, we dropped the subject.” 
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THE LETTERS OF GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT. 


MISANTHROPE of the order of Schopenhauer, yet instinct 

with tenderness, and devoted to those whose affection went 

out towards him. A hermit and martyr of literature, afraid of life, 
with his inclinations to active virtue and vice alike atrophied by his 
exclusive devotion to his self-imposed task of dowering the world 
he despised with dolorous visions of the vanity of all things, One 
whose painful quest for truth caused him to despise traditionary 
principles of life, and yet despair of any new one ; whose aim it was 
in literature to startle and nauseate not only the detested dourgeois, 
but literary men themselves, by his crude, truthful exposition of the 
natural history of humanity. An ascetic pagan, equally delighting 
in decadent filth and transcendent Spinozism ; driven back on the 
ideal by his poignant sense of the imperfections of nature ; alone 
even among those who styled him their master and mistook him for 
realist ; alone because he loved the beautiful. Fatigued, also, by 
any long contemplation of ideal beauty, and often convinced that 
art is but one more delusion. Loving to admire, yet finding resistless 
charm in the horrible, a tragic element in the grotesquely hideous ; 
veiling vice in chaste language. Revelling in corrosive analyses and 
voluptuous bitterness ; disgusted and entranced at once by his visions 
of human misery ; racked by a continual strain to effect a perpetual 
identity of form and idea ; disgusted with his subjects, whether of 
gorgeous antique brutality or modern meanness ; sceptical, and yet of 
strong convictions ; as full of scornful indignation as a satirist, yet 
vainly striving not to reveal himself in his works. Convinced the 
secret of masterpieces is the concordance of the subject and the 
temperament of the author, yet suffering life-long torture in his 
attempt to accomplish this concordance.—Will the long series of his 





correspondence, lately completed by the publication of the fourth 
and last volume, help us to simplify the complexity, and reconcile 
the diversity of this strange man of letters ? 
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I. 


“T have followed a line incessantly prolonged, and marked from 
the first as by a tightened string.” It is in this way Flaubert expresses 
the would-be unity of his life and purpose ; adding, as is natural, 
that his aim ever receded before his efforts. But this unity falls into 
an antagonistic duality on analysis—a duality that signifies the agony 
which is the burden of his confessions. Personality is not a simple 
thing, and Flaubert’s nature is curiously complex. “There are two 
distinct men in me, one enamoured of ‘ guelades’ of lyrism, of great 
eagle-flights, of all sonorities of phrase, and lofty ideas ; another 
who investigates and penetrates truth as far as he is able, who loves 
to acknowledge little facts as thoroughly as great facts, who would 
like to make the reader feel almost maverially the things he re- 
produces. This last half of me loves to laugh, and is delighted with 
the animal tendencies of man.” In short, he is a lyric poet without 
the faculty of verse, joined to a realist who is attracted to the 
delineation of the lower side of humanity ; he has two cults, the one 
of art, the other of that aspect of truth which seems the sole one to 
the “realist.” He is a lyrical artist and lover of beauty, who cannot 
resist the strange spell of ugliness, who hangs, in fascinated horror, 
over the mephitic abyss of evil till he becomes an déa/iste a rebours. 
The consciousness of duality is his torment ; he yearns for com- 
pleteness, and sorrows over its impossibility. Hc is a lyrist as being 
a belated romanticist, as a devotee of “‘art for art’s sake,” of beauty 
of phrase and form, as a hater of didactism. He is an analyst who, 
as the author of ‘“‘ Madame Bovary,” was proclaimed, against his will, 
as master and initiator, and suffered irritation and exasperation when 
reminded that his claim to fame was precisely his authorship of 
“ Madame Bovary.” “ As if I had written nothing else!” he cries. 
If he were not in need of money, he would take steps to hinder any 
further editions of it. The duality is so marked that it would almost 
be sufficient to state its existence, without attempting to resolve it into 
a higher unity, to demonstrate the alternating Castor and Pollux in 
him, the uneasiness and distress under which he laboured while 
surrendering himself to the one side of his nature to the exclusion of 
the other. And this being once admitted, perhaps a clue for the 
discovery of unity may be found in the theory of impersonality he 
attempted to apply to the works resulting from his two conflicting 
elements. 

But, previously, let us examine his romanticism, his lyrism, his 
cult of art for art’s sake. The lover of Chateaubriand’s phrase, of 
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the Victor Hugo before his political apostolate and didactic humani- 
tarianism, saw in art the only refuge for the incompleteness and 
platitude of ordinary existence. The brief period of his vigorous, 
healthy youth, which seemed so fragrant in retrospective to the victim 
of nervous malady, had been haunted by visions of purple pomp and 
unattainable splendour. Inexorable criticism and chill experience 
had soon dispersed such visions. | With age came lesser needs, and 
nothing but enthusiasm (too remittent, he complained) and the desire 
for a tranquil existence that would permit him to dream, and to make 
others dream, of the intensity of external form and the spirit ditties 
of harmonious phrases. Action seemed impossible, even if not con- 
temptible, to this contemplative philosopher, and the least derange- 
ment of the chosen monotony of his existence, unless it were travel 
for the purposes of his books, was a hindrance to his determined 
course. He would concentrate himself in solitude, finding pro- 
fundity in restriction. To paint life was only possible on condition 
of withdrawal from ordinary life. You must live as a dourgeois, and 
think as a god. “Be as orderly and ordinary in your life as a 
bourgeois, that you may be violent and original in your works.” But 
to express visions is to incur the daily martyrdom, the affes of 
style. He is never weary of symbolising this martyrdom which was 
so dear and so “atrociously odious” at once to him ; the only 
desirable thing on earth, despite the suffering it occasioned. An 
artist is a gladiator; he is a victim of literature ; he pursues a 
chimera ; he strains against the rock of Sisyphus. “The pearl is a 
malady of the oyster, and style is, perhaps, the product of a still 
deeper pain.” And behind all this effort to realise his conceptions, 
lies the anguish of apprehended powerlessness and sterility. Nota 
work which he does not fear to begin, which he does not utterly 
despair of when begun, and which does not grow intolerable to him 
long before its completion. 

“What an artist one would be if one had never seen, read, or 
loved anything but the beautiful!” he cries ; and proclaims himself 
continually athirst for the ideal. But Flaubert is one endless protest 
against the world as it is. As the world opens to him he finds 
nothing but vanity, egoism, and falsehood. His nature is ardent, 
exuberant, and gay; but his extreme nervous sensibility, after his 
attack of epilepsy in his early manhood, tinged his buffooneries with 
bitterness. Henceforth he is “ organised for unhappiness,” and lives 
only by curiosity. This curiosity is fed by introspection, and he 
shudders and grows dizzy on the brink of the hideous depths he finds 
in his own nature. Like Socrates, he finds himself capable of all 
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animality ; like his Saint Anthony, he is a consummate sinner—in 
idea. He flies to art as his salvation ; his appetites are strangled by 
his supreme energy of will. But the fearful power of contemplative 
analysis still remains to him. As a boy he had fearfully and furtively 
gazed on a dissected corpse in the mortuary of the hospital in which 
he lived ; and in the earliest of his preserved letters, written at the 
age of nine, he invokes his coeval friend to join him in writing 
comedies, as “there is a lady who comes to visit us, and always talks 
bétises,” which he would note down. So early did the fascination 
and charm of morbidness and stupidity beset him. Stupidity! So- 
crates and Plato trace all errors to ignorance—no one would be 
stupid if once convinced of his stupidity. The choleric Carlyle 
inveighs against stupidity as a prophet ; the Stoics and Olympian 
Goethe endeavoured to ignore it. Flaubert hates and adores it, as 
Catullus hated and loved Lesbia; is for ever drawn to the con- 
templation of it, is delighted in the detestation of it, and for ever 
vainly striving to soar beyond it, into the calm region of ideas ; or at 
least to look on it as Aristophanes or Lucian, and painlessly enjoy 
the ludicrous spectacle about him. ‘The wonted fate of the Satirists, 
from Juvenal downwards, is to leave their readers in doubt whether 
they would not have regretted the absence of any cause for their 
indignation. 

Thus the dual and divided lover, on the one hand, of the antique, 
the epic, the massive brutality of facts of the ideal past, and, on the 
other, of minute analysis and anatomy applied to the hateful present, 
seeks consolation in art, hoping by dint of work to silence his native 
melancholy. The first work which he dares at last to publish, and 
submit to the 7é¢#se of the public, was “* Madame Bovary.” The “ignoble 
reality ” of his theme disgusts him long before it startled and horrified 
his readers. In the letters written during the years of its elaboration, he 
insists perpetually that there is nothing of himself in it, that it is com- 
pletely contrary to all he loves. In fact, it is a sour de force of an 
acrobat, balancing on a thread, suspended between the double abysses 
of the lyric and the vulgar. He will never attempt again such a 
work, only possible to the most strenuous will; it is enough to have 
proved, once for all, that there is no subject which cannot be treated 
in beauty. He is the first to feel the fetidity and nauseousness of his 
book ; but he will have surmounted the enormous difficulty of writing 
a story with dialogues in the style of comedy, and analytic narration 
in epic, commonplace in subject, but couched in an aristocratic form. 
He hates his work, and is haunted by the fear lest this “‘ work of an 
acrobat” be an utter mistake in conception. The reaction of his 
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nature necessitated an epical subiect, in which he could give full play 
to his love of musical phrase, of truculent grandeur. In “ Salammbé” 
he will revel in pure art, though he knows in advance that a work of 
pure art will find few readers. However, he will at least have the 
satisfaction of “upsetting the digestions of the good folk” who may 
possibly come across it. But soon he feels enthusiasm lacking here 
also ; he fears to fall into the melodramatic. It is a desert into which 
he has been driven by his disgust at modern life. He finds that 
‘one must be absolutely mad to undertake such a work,” and feels 
that the deeper he plunges into the antique, the more he is seized by 
the necessity of undertaking something modern. Gladly he throws 
it on the indifferent world, so that he may escape the fatigue resultant 
on the continued vision of the beautiful, and begins “ L’Education 
Sentimentale,” in which he will delineate ‘the moral, or rather 
sentimental, history of the men of my generation—a work of love, of 
passion, but of passion such as passion can be nowadays, that is, 
inactive.” Being profoundly true, it is not likely to be amusing, he 
fears ; but “the thought of the stupidities it will make the dourgeors 
utter” sustains him in his purpose. It is an effort to fuse his two 
natures, as he remarks, but an ineffectual effort. “It will take a 
year only ;” after that “I shall bid a definite good-bye to the odious 
bourgeois.” “Itis too difficult, too ugly ; and it is time 1 wrote 
something beautiful and pleasing to myself.” What on earth could 
have made him select such a subject? he cries. Consequently, he 
reverts for the third time to his “ Saint-Antoine ;” the eight months 
he spends in putting it into its final form being “the most perfectly 
voluptuous ” in his life. He was in his element then, he pathetically 
writes in retrospection. But at the time of composition he is con- 
vinced it is a failure, an absurdly difficult subject, and fears he is 
becoming sterile. He turns with delight from Saint Anthony’s night- 
mare of the inanity of ancient philosophies and creeds, to a precisely 
similar theme in his “ Bouvard et Pecuchet,” but which is modern in 
dress. These poor drivellers cull in succession all the flowers of 
modern folly, and are as dazed and hopeless as Saint Anthony him- 
self. In the process of thus “vomiting his bile” on his con- 
temporaries, he fears to become as imbecile himself as Bouvard and 
Pecuchet, and uncharitably wishes his reader to be driven to the 
verge of idiocy also. Naturally, he cannot resign himself to his work— 
“it was folly to undertake it.” He writes his artistic “ Trois Contes” 
by way of reaction, and returns to his book of vengeance against his 
contemporaries, to his “manner of being an Aristophanes ;” once 
finished—and he died at the task—he would touch the dourgeois 
no more ; he will “ purge himself, and become Clympian and serene.” 
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Thus Flaubert is never able to make his subject and his tempera- 
ment agree, though the martyr of the theory of impersonality in art 
confesses that when he is writing what is congruent to his nature, his 
labour is swift. But in this facility he sees nothing but peril ; as in 
the delight of an improvisator, the claims of the unity of the whole 
are neglected. The formula of his theory is that art is a reproduc- 
tion of nature, is a second nature, and that the artist shall follow the 
method of nature, that is to say, be impartial and impersonal, exhibit 
merely, and avoid offering any solution to Nature’s problems. 
“ What seems to me the loftiest form of art (and the most difficult), 
is not to excite laughter or tears, not to inspire concupiscence or 
frenzy, but to act as Nature acts, that is to say, to evoke dreams, to 
faire réver. The great masterpieces possess this character, they are 
serene of aspect and incomprehensible. As to their method, they are 
motionless as cliffs ; surging as the sea ; full of buddings, foliage, and 
murmurs as forests; melancholy as the desert; blue as heaven. 
Homer, Rabelais, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Goethe, appear to 
me pitiless, z.e. endless, limitless, multiform. Through little crannies 
you see precipices; it is black down there, and you grow dizzy, yet 
something singularly sweet hovers over all. It is the ideal of light, 
the smile of sunshine, and it is calm! It is calm! and it is strong, 
with dewlaps like Leconte de Lisle’s bull.” He is never weary of 
expressing his disdain of any personal expression in his works ; he 
will vent his personal judgments in the memoirs he intends to write 
in his old age. This art is a religion, in a truer sense, he deems, 
than it was to Alfred de Musset, who fell into the common error of 
mistaking sentiment for religion ; or to Lamartine, who lacked that 
independence of personality, that swift, free comprehension of life, 
that vision of truth, which was the only way to attain great effects of 
emotion. He is a lyrist, and yet his ideal is to escape his own un- 
happy personality by impersonal creation. The dramatist is the 
envied ideal; but what of his scorn of the futility of dramatic 
methods when busy with the dialogues in “‘ Madame Bovary”? And 
what of his sole dramatic essay ‘‘ Le Candidat”? And, further, one 
might ask, is the dramatist so very impersonal after all? Dramatists, 
indeed, like Scribe, seem to find no difficulty in leaving the reader in 
utter doubt as to their philosophy, possibly because not gifted with 
such a defect. But in the hands of a great master, a single phrase, 
a line, is sufficient to reveal his personality. In vain Flaubert 
endeavoured to be as impartial as science, to contemplate his pup- 
pets from the Spinozistic point of indifference. “Madame Bovary ” 
has exactly Flaubert’s imagination, that highly-developed, intense 
recollection of past sensations. Madame Bovary and Salammbé are 
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sisters of Flaubert in their dolorous curiosity, in theif sad recognition 
of the emptiness of human desires, and the Stendhalian ce n’est gue ¢a 
ofattainment. Frédéric of “ L’Education Sentimentale” is the young 
Flaubert who loved platonically the woman once beheld on the 
beach at Trouville, and Frédéric suffers, like Flaubert, from the malady 
of ever wishing to be other and elsewhere than he is, unconscious of 
happiness when in possession of its factors, regretting the past which, 
when present, seemed so empty and sordid. Whenever Flaubert is 
interested in Madame Bovary, and not disgusted with her environment, 
he confesses he “ feels” all she feels ; he regrets when emotion fails 
him in the composition of “Salammbé.” ‘The study of costume, 
of the external,” he says, “makes me forget the soul.” “I would 
give the half-quire of notes I have written in the last five months, 
and the ninety-eight volumes I have read, to be for three seconds 
only ‘ really’ moved by the passions of my heroes.” To an inquiry 
of M. Taine, he replies, “‘ My imaginary personages affect me, pursue 
me, or rather it is I that am within them. When I wrote the poison- 
ing of Emma Bovary I felt so thoroughly the taste of arsenic in my 
mouth that I inflicted on myself two very real indigestions, one after 
the other.” The imperious theory of impersonality must, therefore, 
be reduced to an avoidance of any Gidactic attitude on the part of 
the author, to a complete abstention from any taking of the reader 
into his confidence in, say, Thackeray’s manner, or from introducing 
the slightest commendation or blame of the conduct of his puppets. 
Another “father of realism,” Stendhal, so far from following the im- 
personal method, cannot refrain from expressing his satisfaction when 
his puppets have committed any imprudence, such as the unenthu- 
siastic dourgeois, in his detestable common sense, would never 
commit. Flaubert, also, is delighted at the thought of shocking the 
bourgeois, in the true romanticist fashion, but he reserves all such 
expressions of delight for his correspondence. As to the moral of a 
book, he is certainly in the right when he maintains to George Sand 
that “if the reader does not derive from a book the morality 
which ought to be found in it, the reader is either an imbecile, or 
the book is fa/se from the point of view of exactness. The instant 
a thing is true, it is good. Obscene books, even, are only immoral 
because they lack truth. Things do not take place ‘like that’ in 
life.” 

“T would have bitterness in everything, an eternal hiss in the 
midst of our triumphs, and desolation even in enthusiasm.” And his 
works effectually realise this wish of his. Ugly pessimism and volup- 
tuous bitterness impregnate the world of his creation ; and the reader 
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speedily discovers, behind the “ impersonal” characters, the author 
who, even in his eighteenth year, ‘‘ despises men too much to do them 
good or evil,” who promises to himself that, if ever he takes an active 
part in the world, it will be “as a thinker and demoraliser.” “I will 
only tell the truth, but it shall be terrible, cruel, and nude.” His 
mysterious mirth-slaying maladie noire in early youth had left its mark 
on him ; out of mere pride, and a sense of beauty which could not 
be gratified on a fitting scale, except in dreams, he will not imitate 
others in imprecating Providence ; the exuberance of his youth and that 
of Nature are but “bitter buffooneries” in his eyes. He is, on his 
own confession, a connoisseur in “ the unhealthy,” and his vision of art 
is a sonorous and gorgeous exposition of the nothingness of human 
life. In spite of his Spinozistic creed, in spite of his conviction of 
fatality—that “ Providence of evil” —the only attitudein which he could 
endure to contemplate human insufficiency was that of indignation. 
The composition of books was a method of living for him ; existence 
was only tolerable in a delirium of literature, in turning, “ dervish- 
like, in the eternal medley of forms and ideas.” “ Let us be religious,” 
he cries to Madame Louise Colet, that is to say, leave life for the 
severe transcendent sphere of art. But he knows only too well that 
this serenity was beyond his nature ; he could only envy the aged 
Goethe; he was unable to strip off the Goth and turn Greek, as Goethe 
did—imperfectly enough. He had breathed from birth the mist of 
the North, and though he strove to forget himself and disperse his 
melancholy by strenuous erudition, he was unredeemably saturated 
with innate melancholy. He is not a Greek, but “a barbarian, with 
their muscular apathy, their nervous langour, their grey eyes, and 
lofty stature ; possessing also their impetuosity, obstinacy, and irrit- 
ability; a Norseman by blood, with a Norseman’s instincts of migration, 
and innate disgust of life.” He is a lover of decadent epochs ; what 
would he not give to have lived in the days of Nero, to have beheld 
a Roman triumph, to have listened to the Greek sophists of the 
Roman empire! But, pagan as he was, and utterly unable, as he 
says, to comprehend the idea of duty—unless it were the duty of self- 
development—he recognised the impossibility of a return to paganism 

now that the Christianity of successive generations has indelibly 
marked the race. There is a large element of Christian, or rather 
Buddhist, asceticism in him. Like the monks of the Thebaid, he 
scorned existence, and shared their contempt for the meanness of 
practical life. Thus, too, his scorn of modern socialists, and the 
modern self-satisfaction of utilitarian humanity. Flaubert is an amal- 
gam, a strangely assorted mosaic of tendencies. The original robust- 
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ness of his temperament had been clouded by misanthropy, by his 
“fixed idea” of the stupidity of man; yet, perhaps it needed but a 
slight shake, as it were, or the mere addition of another element to 
his complexity, to precipitate a temperament which would have 
regarded life from the standpoint of a humourist, the temperament of 
a comic dramatist, who finds material for easy—if not kindly—laughter 
in this same stupidity of man. 


II. 


The female heart is an enigma confessedly inscrutable, and 
anything that can be said about its affections is well within the bounds 
of possibility. Among its most often-recurring series of phenomena 
is the ready inclination of self-conscious mutability and weakness 
towards contrasting masculine strength and consistency, supposed or 
actual ; and women’s idealising nature divines in the kind giant 
Flaubert, a natural compatibility of tenderness with rugged and im- 
posing firmness, and in pity desires to console the weary Titan. Thus, 
there is no wonder that, in spite of his later exclusive avoidance of the 
“ Eternal Feminine ” as a hindrance to the cult of Art, his life did not 
pass without the ministration of women, drawn to him by his repu- 
tation—would-be priestesses of the same cult, gentle or passionate 
spirits to console or be consoled. When the first volume of this cor- 
respondence appeared, the critics were ready to discover one more 
victim of posthumous publication, and especially of posthumous 
publication by an editress admiring or vindictive—for the result 
comes to about the same in either case. But his niece’s prefatory 
notice, at least, does not deserve the hard things said of it. Its tone 
throughout is quiet, respectful, and affectionate ; there is no striving 
at effect, no hysterical prostration or unnecessary incense-burning 
before an idol. Of this, the brief statement of the generosity which 
seemed Quixotism to his friends is ample testimony—the generosity 
which freely and readily sacrificed the assured comfort of his old age 
to tide over the commercial difficulties of his niece’s husband. It is 
true that Madame Commanville tells us little we might not gather 
from the correspondence itself ; she pretends to nothing more than 
the merit of simple recollections. When she remarks abruptly that 
as an artist he wasa pagan and a pantheist by nature, we can modify 
this by the letters she has placed within our reach. When she 
explains her statement by saying that Spinoza had influenced him, 
Lut that beyond his deep-rooted belief in beauty, Montaigne’s repose 
on the “pillow of doubt” seemed the safest attitude to him, we find 
nothing toobject. She throws no special light on the nervous malady 
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and its effects, but her words are worth quoting. ‘“ His temperament 
was equal and gay, with frequent bursts of buffoonery, and yet, at the 
bottom of his nature, there was an indefinite sadness, a kind of uneasi- 
ness. His constitution was robust, inclined to full and strong 
enjoyments ; but his soul, aspiring to an unattainable ideal, suffered 
unceasingly from never meeting it in anything. This feeling expressed 
itself in the least things ; he would have liked not to feel life, to seek 
the exquisite without remission ; he had arrived at the point where 
sensation was almost always painful to him. This resulted, doubtless, 
from the sensibility of his nervous system, which the violent com- 
motions of a malady which attacked him several times, especially in 
his youth, had refined to the utmost degree ; but it also came from 
his great love of the ideal. The nervous malady threw, as it were, a 
cloud over all his life ; it was a fear that darkened his best days ; and 
yet it had no influence on his robust health, and the incessant and 
vigorous working of his brain continued without interruption.” 
When, again, she wonders how the lover of beauty found such pleasure 
in hunting after specimens of human baseness, she is near the mark 
in referring it to his devotion to naked truth. But the letters should 
have told her that he did not understand truth to be the first 
essential of art ; in proportion to the depths of his devotion to 
beauty was his detestation of ugliness; for Flaubert, as we have 
said, not only was fascinated by the abysms of turpitude he 
descried in human nature, like Swift, but he was led by his love 
of beauty, by his theory of “ truth expressed in beauty,” to become 
a perverse idealist, an idealist @ vrebours, and idealise ugliness 
itself. It should be remembered that Baudelaire, from a kindred 
standpoint, was doing much the same thing at the same time, not 
from a simple love of the ugly, or from the unconsciousness of the 
ugly, that characterised the Dutch painters, but from a perverse notion 
of idealism. Or the example of Zola might be quoted, who shivers 
in disgust at his fate-driven characters, and yet cannot refrain from 
fascinated contemplation. Again, in her cluster of recollections, we 
are pleased to hear of the hermit of Croisset, of the Flaubert lately 
returned from the East, who, when the twilight fell, retired from the 
garden because it was “time to return to the Bovary.” She tells us 
of the lessons he continued to give her up to the time of her marriage. 
How natural that repeated inquiry of hers, as a child, about the 
Alcibiades and Alexanders he told her of, “ Was he good?” Needs 
must the philosopher be embarrassed ; ‘“‘ Well—they were not gentle- 
men very easy to deal with—but what does that matter to you?’, 
And, of course, the young instinctive moralist was not satisfied. 
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“You should teach children by pictures,” he used to say; and thus 
she learnt geography. He laboured to remedy her feminine want of 
logic, insisted on an intellectual discipline which should join to her 
the feminine qualities, those of what the seventeenth century called 
“ Phonnite homme.” 

On the appearance of the first volume, not only did the critics 
object to the editress, but to the editress’ indiscretion in publishing the 
letters to Madame X. (Madame Louise Colet). But if these letters 
were removed, certain phases of Flaubert’s development would 
escape us. What readiness of rhetoric, what ample flow of disdainful 
exposition and expostulation! It would be almost excusable for a 
critic to concur in her wonder that the man, for whom the composi- 
tion of a single page cost so much time and self-torture, should write 
letters with such evident flowing ease. One is even led to doubt 
for a moment the agonies he underwent before the form and sub- 
stance of a phrase sounded in harmonious unity to his ears. As to 
Madame Colet herself, it is difficult to accept this poetess, novelist, 
and journalist ; this emancipated, wrong-headed “tenth Muse,” whose 
vanity and passion brought disgrace on Cousin, Gustave Flaubert, 
and Alfred de Musset ; the “dear volcano,” as Flaubert addresses 
her, priestess at once of Venus and Minerva, at whose hands Alphonse 
Karr, for a disparaging insinuation in his “ Guépes,” nearly suffered 
assassination! Pradier, the sculptor, had introduced the young, un- 
known literary aspirant to the already too-notorious young lady. A 
chance intrigue grew to an intolerable burden ; and the hermit of 
Croisset, engrossed in his nightly ritual, must often have bitterly 
repented the duty he had imposed on himself, of answering the im- 
patient complaints of this Parisian incubus. There is no tenderness 
expressed towards this literary Phaedra, “toute entitre 4 sa proie 
attachée ;” and yet the length and copiousness of this correspondence, 
this long series of exhortations to flee passion and live the contem- 
plative life! Only once does he become enthusiastic enough to 
place her, momentarily, in a letter, before his art—in a fit of despair 
at the seeming mediocrity of the result of his struggle with rebellious 
forms and ideas, which would not coalesce. From the first he seems 
to have wished to banish the sexual element from their relations; 
he invited frankness by being frank, wrote as to one he longed to 
initiate into the mysteries of his religion of art. He tries to convert 
her to his own supersensual cult of beauty, and invokes her to seek 
with him the region of the ideal and eternal order ; he would have 
her soar above the platitudes of human existence. If she still could 
not eliminate the human element, if the heart still claimed its dues, 
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let her strive to be something dearer than a friend, something less 
emotional than a lover. Let them “love each other in art” ; for 
human love was but “suffering inflicted on, or caused by, those we 
love.” As time goes on, the new Abelard begins to believe that his 
Héloise has tamed her sensibility and developed her intelligence, that 
passion has withdrawn before the spirit of art. He even ventures to 
congratulate her on the change in her nature, on the contrast between 
her writing produced in the old years of storm and stress, and these 
later works that have flowered in the sunlight of artistic serenity ; but 
the womanliness he had thought to have exorcised reappeared and 
baffled him. He is compelled to return to his old complaints again. 
She is a woman, and, as such, incapable of serenity. She is a woman ; 
and women are brought up in an atmosphere of deceit, they are not 
frank even with themselves, they must needs poetise their lovers, they 
cannot recognise truth when they meet it, nor beauty when it is before 
them. The false ideals of women! Was not “Madame Bovary” wholly 
directed against them? ‘‘O woman! be not so continually a woman!” 
he cries ; and before the final rupture he execrates the “accursed 
passionate element” which troubles the unity of their intellectual 
comradeship. Can she not understand that the quiet elaboration of 
artistic novels was of paramount importance, and that love was a 
malady to be avoided in the interests of literature? When finally 
exasperated, he denounces her as having lapsed from the freedom 
of the idea, from the impersonal order, into a slavish craving for mere 
human happiness, that “mediocre and dangerous mania.” “You 
love existence, you are a pagan and a child of the South, you respect 
passion and aspire to happiness. Ah! that was good when men 
wore purple, when men loved beneath a blue sky, and the young 
ideas were clad in young forms. But I detest life ; I am a Catholic. 
In my heart there is something of the green ooze of the Norman 
cathedrals ; my tenderness is for the inactive, the dreamers.” She 
requires the normal and actual—that is to say, the everyday life 
which to him was nauseous, 

To turn from the brilliant rhetoric of these letters, inspired by 
the “tenth muse,” to the small series in the third volume ad- 
dressed to Madame Roger des Genettes, is to breathe a different 
atmosphere. Madame des Genettes is an inconnue, a femme 
incomprise, cherishing the fallacious hope of being comprehended. 
It would seem that she had addressed herself to him as the recent 
author of “‘ Madame Bovary.” Flaubert protests, of course. ‘‘ They 
think me enamoured of the real, while I execrate it, for it is 
from hatred of realism that I undertook this novel. But I do not 
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any the less detest the false idealism with which we are duped at 
the present time. Shall I shock people? Let ushopeso. The 
most terrible farce they could play me would be to accord me the 
Monthyon prize. When you have read the end of the book you 
will see I deserve it. I beg you, all the same, not to judge me by it. 
The ‘Bovary’ has been for me the working out of a theme. All 
that I love is absent from it.” Soon he has to condole with her on 
the loss of a friend. ‘When you have once kissed a corpse on the 
brow, there ever remains something on the lips—an infinite bitter- 
ness, an after-taste of nothingness which cannot be effaced. You 
must look at the stars and say: It may be I shall go thither.” And 
thereupon he declaims against anthropomorphic conceptions of God, 
against the decoration of the unknown with attributes, “as savages 
put feathers on their fetich.” Poor Madame des Genettes! She 
complains he is a mystery to her; and he, on his side, that she 
eternally eludes one who has concealed nothing from her, who knows 
her so well, who would fain absorb her intelligence, and yet is 
baffled by her complexity. It is the world and Catholicism that has 
sophisticated her; he cannot reconcile her intellectual liberalism 
with her attachment to the Catholic traditions. He divines her to 
be under the cloud of a great sorrow; she lacks all energy to joy 
in life. I dimly discern in your life and soul depths of weariness 
and wretchedness, an endless Sahara which you traverse incessantly. 
I know no one so profoundly sceptical as you are, yet you torture 
yourself horribly in every way to try and believe. What if men have 
sung the insufficiencies of earthly life, the vanity of science, the 
natural weakness of human affections? Are you sure you know life? 
Have you fathomed science? Are you not too weak for emotion? 
Who amongst us endeavours continually and without hope of 
reward, without personal interest, without expectation of profit, to 
draw nigher God? Who strains to be purer and better, to love 
more deeply, to feel more intensely, to understand more?” The 
few succeeding letters are quieter in tone ; one truculent criticism 
of the newly-appeared ‘Les Misérables” of his deeply-admired 
Hugo, a protest against the master’s pretension to be a philosopher, 
though like Racine and La Fontaine he does but resume the general 
banal current of ideas of his epoch. And one indignant criticism 
of the socialists of his time—tyrants and haters of liberty, the 
French revolution and philosophy, explaining everything by original 
sin, and transforming the theory of heredity into human respon- 
sibility by the idea of expiation, plunged in the Middle Ages up 
to the neck, endeavouring to explain the incomprehensible. She 
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writes to him about Lucretius, and he tells her the melancholy of 
the ancients seemed to be deeper than that of the moderns, for 
whom the hope of immortality is always more or less latent. But 
for the ancients, death was infinity itself, their dreams shaped them- 
selves on a fixed background of ebony. “No cries, no convulsions ; 
nothing but the fixity of a thoughtful face. The gods were dead, 
and Christ not yet existent. There was an epoch, between Cicero 
and Marcus Aurelius, in which man was alone. I find nowhere 
else this grandeur, but Lucretius is intolerable when he gives us his 
physics as positive. It is because he did not doubt sufficiently that 
he is feeble; he had wished to explain, to give a solution. If he 
had only adopted Epicurus’ point of view, and not his system, the 
whole of his work would have been immortal and radical.” At 
times Flaubert seeks consolation in turn, confessing the weariness 
and dreariness of his life, the strain to live and write a few phrases 
which, when written, seem detestable the day after. “I begin to 
believe I have entered on a wrong path in life; but was I free to 
choose? Happy dourgeois! And yet I could not wish to be one.” 
It does not seem that the correspondents ever met. 

The figure of Mademoiselle Leroyer de Chantepie has much 
resemblance to that of Madame des Genettes. Both sought at 
once a lay confessor in the author of ‘“‘ Madame Bovary,” both 
linger at the parting of the ways, with heart and head divided. 
The old traditional paths seem to promise peace, but how 
resist desire to explore the cloud-swept ways of intellectual 
freedom. Madame des Genettes seems to have been less capable 
of self-analysis than her colleague in doubt, and Mademoiselle 
Leroyer de Chantepie is more definite to us. The moral 
malady for which she sought counsel is more irrepressible, more 
persistent. Flaubert is equally sympathetic with both, but the tone 
of his letters to the latter is more sustained, more elegiac. ‘The con- 
stant monotonous unhappiness of this “ dear dolorous soul ” naturally 
provoked a prolonged monody of his own intellectual sufferings. 
“Have you noticed how we love our afflictions? You cling to your 
religious ideas, which make you suffer so much, and I to my 
chimeras of style, which wears out my life and soul. But possibly 
our only worth comes from our sufferings, for they are all aspirations. 
There are so many whose joy is so impure, and their ideal so limited, 
that we ought to bless our unhappiness if it makes us more worthy.” 
George Sand’s free sympathy also went out to this hapless, friend- 
seeking sister-novelist, whose life of resignation and self-sacrifice was 
not to be gilded by a gleam of fame, and had urged her, like Gustave 
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Flaubert, to travel, or at least try a change of scene, as the best pallia- 
tive for her melancholy. It may be such a change was impossible, 
or, again, the timid, despondent lady was, perhaps, conscious she was 
incapable of joyous expansion or of translation from the home of her 
sorrows. Beyond this, Flaubert has only the old remedy of toil and 
complete self-forgetfulness to offer. The heart must not be left to 
itself ; some task—or hobby, if you will—is necessary. ‘To dwell for 
a moment on oneself is to be an immediate victim of sorrow. The 
only way to tolerate existence is to indulge in an orgy of literature. 
rhe wine of art brings prolonged intoxication and consequent forget- 
fulness. His own nature, also, was prone to melancholy, but he had 
sought to drug himself with art, as others with alcohol. By dint of 
will, one manages to lose the notion of one’s own individuality. He 
reassures her that her piety has an attraction for him ; but he would 
have her, for the sake of her health of mind and body, side definitely 
with Saint Thérése or Voltaire. ‘There is no medium, whatever 
people may say. Humanity is in exactly the same position as your- 
self. The blood of the Middle Ages still palpitates in its veins, and 
it breathes the strong wind of future centuries, which only brings it 
storms. And this because people crave a solution. Oh, human 
pride! A-solution! The end, the cause! But we should be God 
himself if we understood the cause, and the further we progress the 
further will it recede from our grasp, because our horizon will be 
extended. We are condemned to welter in darkness and tears.” 

But it is the letters to George Sand, letters to which we possess 
the replies, that replace those addressed to Madame Colet. There is 
no longer the same copiousness, for George Sand is no disciple to 
indoctrinate, but an equal, and one whose view of life is now 
complete and unalterable. Flaubert has not changed, but he no 
longer feels the necessity of exposing his theories at great length. 
It is a correspondence of two souls that greatly respect and cherish 
each other. Flaubert was keen sighted enough to value at its worth 
the adorable and inexhaustible goodness and mild reasonableness of 
the George Sand of the years when her youthful wanderings in the 
forest of error and passion were at an end; and the heart of George 
Sand went out to the self-tormentor, in whom she discerned a warm 
tenderness unrevealed in his work, latent beneath a crust of mis- 
anthropy. She looks on him, with kindly eyes, as still a youth, and 
seeks to console him, often giving, with a fear that he will not under- 
stand her, the very advice he bestowed on Madame des Genettes and 
Mademoiselle Leroyer de Chantepie.  ‘‘ Ishall neversucceed in making 
you comprehend how I look on happiness, that is, the acceptance of 
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life as itis. I have no longer enough of the Stoic in me for you to 
understand me.” She fears that he considers happiness too much 
as a possible thing, and that he is irritated by its absence, which is 
the chronic state of mankind. But beyond this resemblance of 
advice to accept life and not desire impossibilities, there is nothing 
more striking in this correspondence than the complete contrariness 
of their theories of life ; their hearts are at one, but their ways of 
being and thinking at the extreme poles. George Sand is conscious 
that she preaches in vain, that they can only understand each other 
in part, that their natures are opposed ; and yet she is sure that he, 
who is “kindness itself,” ought to understand the law of love and 
divine pity to which she now pays homage. Long since she ceased 
to hope for or desire the amelioration of the human lot by means of 
state machinery ; she listens with protests to his Renan-like demands 
for a government of scientists, an intellectual aristocracy ; to his 
equally Renan-like conviction that the defeat of the French by the 
Germans was owing to ignorance ; and that justice, and not the liberty 
and equality of the French Revolution, should be the first principle 
of government. She would have him just, in the first place, to 
himself, and kindly tolerant to others. His chronic indignation and 
incessant hatred of dé¢#se pains her, though she is ready to allow it 
may be a necessity of his organisation ; for she pities humanity and 
wishes its improvement. ‘You love literature too much ; it will 
kill you, and you will not kill human stupidity. Poor scorned 
stupidity that I hate not for my part ; for it is a kind of infancy, and 
all infancy is sacred, and no efforts of hearts to attain truth should 
be despised. You have too much knowledge and intelligence ; you 
forget there is society beyond art.” He protests that he has not 
sufficiently explained himself, that he does not really prefer phrases 
to human beings, but speedily neutralises this by asking her to tell 
him no more that stupidity is a kind of infancy, and so sacred, 
for stupidity contains no germ of development within it. In 
spite of her renewed entreaties to him to come and see her at 
Nohant, it is long before he accepts. To leave for a day his 
phrase laboratory would so completely change the current of his 
thoughts ; and he could not bear to quit the scene of his nightly, 
Jacob-like struggles with the angel of style. She wages war against 
what she calls the heresy of writing only for the fit and few. One 
writes for all who wish to read and be instructed, she maintains, and 
when one is not understood, there is nothing but to accept defeat 
without regret, and begin once more ; and when success comes at 
length, one is pleased, and begins still once again. It is not true, 
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she protests, that he despises popularity, for the lack of it plainly 
irritates and afflicts him. Above all, she will not allow his theory of 
impersonality. For her own part she cannot help identifying her- 
self with her characters ; and she wonders whether he follows the 
other plan from theory or instinct. Of his talent she is convinced, 
but she bids him trust his natural ideas and feelings, and not torture 
himself about style, for, vem verba sequentur, the form is not an end, 
as he would have it, but a means. She is almost inclined to doubt 
the reality of his complaints about his slow and painful production ; 
is it not a kind of coquetry on his part to win still more compassion 
and admiration from her ? Why not freely give the rein to his genuine 
emotions? for emotions spring from convictions, and if there is not 
conviction, emotion is impossible. ‘Ido not say you lack belief ; 
on the contrary, your whole life of affection, protection, and charming 
simple goodness, proves that you are the most convinced individual 
in the world. But as soon as ever you touch literature, you wish, I 
know not why, to be another man, to efface and annihilate your 
personality. What a strange mania! What an erroneous rule of 
taste | Our works are only valuable in proportion to our own worth. 
Who tells you to introduce your own personality? That, indeed, is 
of no value, except when it is freely done in the form of a narrative. 
But what is this morbid fancy of withdrawing one’s soul from what 
one writes? To hide one’s own opinions of one’s characters, to 
leave the reader in doubt of the opinions he should have of them, 
is to wish not to be understood, and thereupon the reader abandons 
you, for he is only willing to listen to you on condition that you 
make it clear to him that this character is strong, and that one weak.” 
She does not wish to convert him to her own doctrine, but she is 
sure that his doctrine of impersonality avails him nothing, for he 
necessarily inspires his readers with his own pessimism. ‘“ Your 
narrative must be a conversation between yourself and your reader. 
If you display to him coldly what is evil, and always refrain from 
showing him what is good, he grows irritated. He asks himself if it 
is he or you who is bad. And yet you endeavour to excite his 
emotion and to win his interest! You will never attain your object 
if you are not moved yourself, or if you hide your emotion so well 
from him that he deems you indifferent. He is right ; supreme 
impartiality is an inhuman theory, and a novel must be human above 
everything. If it is not, there is no thanks to be expected for its 
being well written, well composed, and well observed in detail ; the 
essential quality is lacking—interest.” But with age, she thinks, he 
will grow happier ; why should he not be happy, for he has a good 
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heart, and a keen perception of the beautiful? When he is old, art 
will reveal itself to him in the form of tenderness. And Flaubert 
answers only by reiterating his theories in other words. In times of 
despondency he is led to express a momentary fear lest his point of 
view may be wrong, but he never dwells on this possibility, for the 
theory resulted from a fatality of temperament. ‘You speak to me 
in vain, I cannot have any other temperament than my own, nor 
another system of zesthetics than that which results from it.” No doubt 
he was content to re-echo George Sand’s words that “We are, I think, 
the two most dissimilar writers existing ; but since we love each 
other in spite of that, all is well.” Would that he could attain her 
serenity ! he cries ; but that was impossible. She died four years 
before him, and the last words she received from him was an 
expression, once again, of his boundless admiration of her: “ You 
have never done me anything but good, and I love you tenderly.” 


GARNET SMITH. 
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KALYPSO. 


HE poets have no more familiar device when they wish to 
introduce an episode of love and enchantment than to trans- 
port their readers to an unknown isle, 


opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Shakespeare was not forgetful of this pleasing illusion in the case of 
two of his most charming lovers, Ferdinand and Miranda. Their 


isle was 
full of noises, 


Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 


Armida’s garden in the Fortunate Isles is an example, from an 
Italian poet. As usual, Homer is the fountain-head of these, as 
well as ofa thousand other poetical beauties. The imagery of that isle 
in which was the temple of Venus, to which Sir Scudamour with his 
enchanted shield forced his way, of itself shows the Elizabethan 
poet’s indebtedness to his great master : 

No tree, that is of count, in greenwood growes, 

From lowest juniper to ceder tall ; 

No flowre in tield that daintie odour throwes, 

And deckes his branch with blossomes over all, 

But there was planted or grew naturall ; 

Nor sense of man so coy and curious nice, 

But there mote find to please itselfe withall ; 

Nor hart could wish for any queint device, 

But there it present was and did fraile sense entice. 


The rich sea-music of the ‘‘ Odyssey ” in all the earlier Books falls 
perpetually upon the ear as the fortunes of its hero, so various yet 
borne with so stout a heart, are gradually evolved in the immortal verse. 
He escapes the Sirens ; with much more danger and difficulty he 
evades the grasp of Skylla and Charybdis ; at length the full anger of 
an offended god overtakes him after leaving Thrinacria. His com- 
rades, half famished, first condescended to catch fish with hooks and 
lines—an unheroic proceeding which Odysseus himself will not 
imitate—and then falling upon the oxen of the sun, slay and feast on 
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them. Dire was the wrath of the Sun-god ; he threatens Zeus and 
the other blessed gods and goddesses that if they do not grant him 
revenge, he will sink into Hades and only shine among the dead. 
The son of Kronos listens but too well to the grievance. He sends a 
storm which wrecks the hero’s flotilla, drowns the hapless wretches 
who committed sacrilege even in the stress of famine, and suffers the 
hero himself to float on a plank nine days through the brine until 
he is cast upon the Isle of Ogygia. This island and the manner of 
life of its proud inhabitant, Kalypso, form an exquisite idyll, set (as 
the poet tells us) “in the violet-coloured sea.” The reader instinc- 
tively finds himself thinking of a picture by Alma-Tadema, and of 
the serene blue sea which forms its horizon. It provides a charming 
episode to the main course of the action in the “ Odyssey,” one of 
the first which the poet essays, and certainly not the least success- 
ful of them. By way of introduction to an English reader, the island 
has never been better sketched than in the Translation of the pro- 
mising young scholar, the late Philip Stanhope Worsley : ! 


There dwelt the fair-haired nymph and her he found 
Within. Bright flames, that on the hearth did play, 
Fragrance of burning cedar breathed around, 

A fume of incense wafted every way. 

There her melodious voice, the live-long day, 
Timing the golden shuttle, rose and fell. 

And round the cave a leafy wood there lay, 

Where green trees waved o’er many a shady dell, 
Alder and poplar black and cypress sweet of smell. 


Thither the long-winged birds retired to sleep, 
Falcon and owl and sea-crow, loud of tongue, 

Who plies her business in the watery deep ; 

And round the hollow cave her tendrils flung 

A healthy vine, with purple clusters hung ; 

And fountains four, in even order set, 

Near one another, from the stone out-sprung, 
Streaming four ways their crystal-showery jet 
Through meads of parsley soft and wreathing violet. 


To replace this bright Grecian landscape with the bare words of 
the old bard in prose is like whirling off Ogygia with an enchanter’s 
wand to our own cold grey seas. Nevertheless, in order to bring 
out the poet’s careful touches, it is needful to attempt the feat : 

But when Hermes arrived at the far-off island, there he went onwards rising 
from the violet-tinted sea to the higher land, until he arrived at a great cavern in 


which dwelt a Nymph with well-wreathed hair, and her he found within. A 
mighty fire blazed on the hearth, and afar the fragrance of cedar and carefully 


' The Odyssey. TransJated by P. S. Worsley. (Blackwood, 1877), v. 9. 
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cleft thyine wood was smelled through the island; and she within singing with 
sweet voice plied her loom with a golden shuttle. And a flourishing wood had 
sprung up around her cave, alder and black poplar and sweet-smelling cypress ; 
and there long-winged birds sheltered among the leaves, screech-owls and hawks 
and long-tongued sea-crows whose business lies in the deep, There, too, around 
the smooth lip of the cave, a blooming and cultivated vine spread itself and 
flourished with clusters of grapes. Four fountains, too, in order next each other 
ran with pure water, but each turned to a different quarter. And around 
blossomed soft meadows of violet and parsley, where, in sooth, even an immortal, 
if he lighted upon them, would linger over the sight and rejoice in his mind. 

With something of the craft of a modern novelist, Homer leads 
up to Ogygia. At the very beginning of the “‘ Odyssey” we are told 
that Kalypso, divine being, holds the hero in her hollow caves. No 
more is said of the matter till Book IV., in which Menelaus tells 
Telemachus of the evil plight of his father in this enchanted island. 
It is only in the next Book, and then as part of the counsel and 
action of the gods, that the veil is raised and the goddess and her 
land are shown. The whole character of the narrative points to its 
Pheenician idiosyncrasy. Egypt is with the poet the home of wise 
devices and beneficent drugs. Greece is political, martial, agricul- 
tural, matter-of-fact in short ; but in the East, and especially among 
the Phcenicians, light and love and romance are to be sought. But, 
first, where is the isle Ogygia? This is one of the most puzzling 
questions of the Odyssean geography. Some have supposed it the 
island Atlantis, of which Solon inquired from the Egyptian priests, 
and learnt it had once existed, but had since vanished. It seems 
to agree better with the poem, however, to suppose that Odysseus 
did not wander beyond the pillars of Hercules. Ogygia, therefore, 
must be in the Mediterranean. After the shipwreck which befel the 
hero owing to the sacrilegious behaviour of his men in Thrinacria 
(Sicily ?), on the tenth day the gods bring him to Ogygia. This isle 
is said in Book VII. to be “far away in the salt sea,” and in the 
beginning of Book I. it is a “sea-girt isle, the navel of the sea, an isle 
with waving woods on it.” Of all the islands of the Mediterranean, 
if Ogygia have any actual existence, that of Pantellaria,' the modern 
Cossura, seems to suit its situation best. Numerous opinions have 
been held respecting it. Apollodorus deemed it a small island near 
Malta. Pliny regarded it, together with most of the literary Romans, 
as having been a little island off Bruttii. Cluverius held that it was 
Malta. Mr. Gladstone deems that, according to Homer’s intention, 

'See Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of Fohn Tulloch (Blackwood), 1888, p. 176, 
where it is described by Tulloch as ‘‘ desolate and bleak-looking, precipitous 
towards the sea. Ulysses could scarcely have been fascinated by the charms of 
the place, whatever may have been the charms of Calypso herself,” 
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the isle of Kalypso may be affirmed to be in the north, and not very 
far from due north. Homer “ argues not,” he says, “ from his fancy 
about the isle, but upon indications drawn from his knowledge, on 
the facts of his own and his countrymen’s everyday experience.” ! 
Mr. Gladstone’s method of deducing his theory on the northern 
situation of the isle by means of winds, distances, &c., may not appear 
very conclusive to some. It would seem tous to demand a southern 
locality and a connection with the East. At all events, no one will 
dispute his phrase of “the magic beauty of this passage.”? The 
almost tropical splendour of the isle, its fertility, its woods and 
waters, were probably designed by Homer to form a strong contrast 
with "[0axcn rpnyxeia, “ craggy Ithaka.” These physical attributes of 
Kalypso’s realm were purposely heightened in sensuous beauty in 
order still further to magnify the hero’s steadfastness through twelve 
years in preferring Penelope, though she had lost the charm of youth 
and was somewhat shrewish to boot, before the radiant loveliness of 
the ocean nymph. Kalypso’s name, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
etymologically places the island “ wholly beyond the circle of Greek 
maritime experience,*® as does her relation to Atlas, who holds the 
pillars, that is, stands at the extremity of earth and sea.”? Kalypso 
takes an inferior place in Olympus to Circe, and so, it has been 
remarked, instead of in a palace, Homer has placed her in a cave. 
Virgil, however, has adorned his description of Circe with spoils from 
Homer’s verses on Kalypso, and Macrobius remarks that the beauty of 
both the poets is in this case almost equally conspicuous. 

Proxima Circex raduntur littora terra, 

Dives inaccessos ubi solis filia lucos 

Assiduo resonat cantu, tectisque superbis 


Urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum, 
Arguto tenuis percurrens pectine telas. (2x. vii. 10.) 


Wherever Ogygia was, Homer shrouds it in a sea, “ dreadful and toil- 
some, over which not even regularly rowed ships, swiftly accomplish- 
ing their journey, can pass, even when rejoicing in a favouring gale 
sent by Zeus” (“ Od.” v. 175). Other particulars connected with it may 
be found in vv. 228-261. At all events, it is distant eighteen days’ 
sail from Phzeacia, for Odysseus, after voyaging that time, saw the 
shadowy mountains of that country rise like a shield from the misty 
deep (v. 280). Ogygia is Dreamland ; it is unrecognisable in ancient 
geography, and in all probability Homer desired that it should be so. 

Kalypso herself is assuredly no Grecian nymph. She comes from 
the far East, and must have been as much of a marvel to Samian or 


1 Studies, vol, ii, p. 311. 2 Jbid. p. 312. 3 bid. p. 305. 
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Athenian maids as are Guinare and Scheherazade to the modern 
English lady. With pleasant, sunny moods she is also swayed by 
unbridled, irrepressible passion. She is “immortal and without any 
fear of old age,” and yet the dreariness and ennui of perpetual youth 
pall upon her spirits. Divine goddess as she is, she sings and plies 
her golden shuttle in a manner which is entirely alien to the occupa- 
tions of the greater Olympic goddesses. There is a statuesque love- 
liness about her which transcends Greek beauty. “As shines the 
moon through clouded skies,” the few glimpses that we obtain of her 
set us about idealising the “revered nymph” for ourselves. She is 
fair and tall and lithe, with a winning smile (5, 180), beautifully 
braided hair, and soothes with her hand the heart-broken Odysseus 
as she comforts him. While expressly disclaiming the power of the 
greater divinities, she yet swears by Styx, the water under the earth, 
“which is the greatest and most terrible oath known to the blessed 
gods” (5, 185). In her softer moods she has a compassionate mind 
in her breast, no heart of iron ; yet at the same time her woman’s 
vanity is terribly hurt by the hero’s longing to leave her and reach 
home and his wife, whom she can affirm to be no fairer in look or 
mien than herself, unseemly though it be, in any case, for mortal to 
vie in form or beauty with immortals. 

In all this the first appearance of a Phoenician element in Greek 
literature is apparent. It is the gladsome, imaginative, artistic spirit 
which afterwards emerges in the Greek lyrical poets and in the 
choruses of Sophocles and Aischylus. Had there been a previous 
decadence in poetry, the movement might in modern fashion have 
been termed the Renaissance. It has been supposed that this light 
and joyous element in the “ Odyssey ” is due to Egyptian rather than 
Phoenician influences ; but in truth it has nothing in common with 
the mystical and ritual sanctities of Egyptian thought and practice. 
It is rather the blossom and efflorescence of a sensuous poetry; the 
laughing ripples and glowing colours of that sea from which Aphrodite 
sprang wreathed with roses. Eastern thought and worship and 
poetry were monotonous and apt to crystallise in time-honoured 
forms. Iridescence, splendour, new flashes of imagination were con- 
spicuously absent from them. Phcenician worship and life and senti- 
ment seem a revolt against these stereotyped ideas. In several other 
passages Homer shows his indebtedness to Phcenician forms of 
beauty, especially in the narrative of Kirké, but it is most con- 
spicuous in the episode of Kalypso. The unknown seas which gloom 
around Ogygia are in themselves the key to Phoenician modes of 
thought. No mariners were so enterprising, none could bring home 
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more travellers’ tales than these daring navigators. A poet might seize 
upon any inspiration that emanated from them. It was an obvious 
suggestion to place Ogygia amid their far-off, enchanted seas. Kalypso 
herself, in mien and dress and beauty, is eminently a Phoenician rather 
than a Greek damsel. Her “well-wreathed hair” ; her amorous yet 
jealous disposition ; the speed with which anger, tenderness, and 
satiety replace each other in her mind; the flashing eye and 
voluptuous look and full lips which these swiftly-recurring moods 
imply, point to the Phoenician rather than the calmer and more 
intellectual Greek type of womanhood. The magnificence of the 
“golden shuttle,” too, is a touch naturally borrowed from the wealthy, 
fantastic Phoenician, and this fondness for gold as an epithet con- 
stantly emerges in the later lyrics of Greek poetry. Kalypso’s luxury, 
again, in the matter of perfumes, “ the fragrance of cedar and thyine 
wood,” is true to the Syrian character. The fountains and cool waters 
and vegetation, so lovingly dwelt upon, are suggestive of Damascus 
rather than a Greek city. Accepting the “‘Odyssey” as earlier than the 
“Tliad,” in this charming episode of Kalypso and her grot we have the 
first glimpse in literature of Phoenician life and enterprise, their love 
of the islands, and of the fresh sea-breeze which made them the 
boldest mariners of the ancient world. For them 
Nought beyond these coiling clouds that melt like fume of shrines that steam, 


Breaks or stays the strength of waters, till they pass our bounds of dream, 
Where the waste Land’s End leans westward. 


And the luxury, the strange exotic delicacy and wealth which they 
carried with them in all their wanderings are here characteristically 
typed. 

Why has art so completely forgotten this exquisite idyll? It might 
be thought that many painters, both ancient and modern, would have 
eagerly limned the cave in Ogygia and its beautiful occupant, while 
no fairer image for the sculptor’s chisel in its old classical perfection 
of type could be suggested than the Nymph. Yet none have come 
down to our own times, although they may have perished in the many 
convulsions which have destroyed so much of ancient art. But why 
is it that no modern artist with brush or chisel has attempted this sub- 
ject? Kalypso, with large love-laden eyes weighed down by sleepy 
eyelids under her loosely-fastened myrrhine tresses, standing with 
her golden shuttle rapt, as it were, into a dream of the future without 
the hero who had so long been her companion, would form a splendid 
object for the sculptor’s skill. The cave, withits Eastern flowers and 
long-billed, long-winged birds and just a line of blue sea in the far 
distance, is well-suited for a painting which should be animated by 
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the imposing figure of the goddess in front. Theconception may be 
commended to Mr. Burne-Jones, or, better still, to Mr. Strudwick. 
It is just matched to the latter artist’s command of colour and 
accessories. 

After the poet has introduced his readers to this fair vision, he 
draws the veil of sea-mist remorselessly over Ogygia, and as suddenly 
as Kalypso is shown for a brief space to mortal ken, she is withdrawn, 
and nothing more is heard of her. There is no “madness of fare- 
wells ” ; such a scene was utterly alien to Greek instincts. It required 
the Renaissance and the rise of romantic sentiment before the love- 
tale could so end. Its conclusion is far more statuesque. Kalypso 
leads Odysseus to a grove of alder, pine, and poplar, places tools in 
his hands with which to construct a bark, and then, without another 
word, “ Kalypso, divine goddess, went homewards.” The difference 
between ancient and modern art is here clearly shown. A vast gulf 
yawns between them. Greek art is sternly reticent, withdraws itself, 
is sparing of the emotions ; while modern taste would enlarge upon 
them, paint their varying ebb and flow, be redundant, pictorial, dis- 
cursive. One more peep at the nymph is granted before the enchanted 
island fades into the distance. Like the maidens of the heroic days, 
Kalypso bathes and anoints the hero with unguents, and sends him 
off with no word more, a warm and gentle breeze filling the sails of 
his craft. And so, night and day sailing and steering by the stars, on 
the eighteenth day Odysseus reaches Phzeacia. 

Later writers dwelt on the anguish of Kalypso, and represented 
her as inconsolable, but Homer, the fountain-head of all succeeding 
poetic rills, gives no hint of such a conclusion to the Nymph’s love- 
tale. As has been said, it would have been entirely contrary to his 
genius to have dwelt on the agony of a love-grieved soul, nor would 
his hearers have understood such a dénouement. So with us, as with 
the hero, “ the long day wanes,” and Ogygia grows indistinct on the 
horizon ; the Pleiads and Bodtes rise and set again with late morning, 
and then the first glance astern shows nothing but leaping seas. 
Ogygia has disappeared for ever. 

M. 


G. WATKINS. 




















CONCERNING OUR PEDIGREE. 


EFORE the days of Darwin and Wallace, the inventor of pedi- 
grees was—comparatively speaking—a modest individual. He 
would perhaps trace himself back to William the Conqueror, or Julius 
Cesar, or Adam, or some other such recent person, and content him- 
self with a meagre list of a couple of hundred ancestors. Beyond 
that his imagination was forbidden to stray. Even the untutored 
Indian ventured nearer than he to the truth of things, in taking 
the Bear, the Snake, or the ’Coon as a blood-relation. Doubtless 
the eighteenth century smiled at, and despised, the seemingly 
childish fancy that would hold out the hand of brotherhood to 
the beast, as it despised the vaster sweep of the Oriental imagination 
that brought the sun and all the host of heaven into its ancestral 
past. But in this century of revolutions that superior complacency 
has been destroyed, and those who would write the names of strange 
animals upon our genealogical trees get a hearing. 

All, or almost all, prominent zoologists and botanists are now 
evolutionists. Some, perhaps, are not good Darwinians—even the - 
sciences have their sects—but all believe in the gradual change from 
old species to new species as the conditions of life have altered. 
Indeed, a very great proportion of zoological and biological research 
is now directed to what is called phylogeny, or the science of the 
pedigree of species. Needless to say, the pedigree of Man is not 
by any means neglected in these inquiries, but has perhaps even 
more than its fair share of attention. At many points, however, the 
branching of the tree still presents nothing more than a hesitating 
query, and so he still has a certain choice in his armorial bearings. 
Professor A inclines to this fossil as an ancestral relic, Professor B 
prefers that ; the quarterings are by no means well defined. 

Even the immediate progenitor of man has not been pitched upon. 
No one can tell us yet very exactly what he was like, the animal that 
became a man. The difficulty is that his skeleton somehow cannot 
be found. The Missing Link, of which so much was heard in the 
sixties, is a missing link still. The graves of our ancestors are still 
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undisturbed, the sacred bones of our great, great, great—and so on 
for a page or so—great grandfather enjoy the immunity that Shake- 
speare besought in vain. 

In the first flush of Darwinism rash people came to the conclu- 
sion that the gorilla was this lost patriarch, and rushed off with scant 
reverence to see him—it was er, though—at the Zoo. Of course 
it was palpably absurd to do this. Our ancestors must be dead and 
passed away, the gorilla is—or is not—a cousin, a descendant with 
ourselves from some vanished form. 

Beyond question, if we could resuscitate him, he would be an Ape, 
not quite such an ugly and ferocious brute as the gorilla, one must 
hope, for the sake of the family. The adult gorilla has relatively 
enormous projections on his skull for the attachment of neck muscles, 
and along the middle of the crown runs a ridge from which springs 
a crest of hair. He raises this crest, after the fashion of what 
theatrical people call a trick-wig, to add to the natural offence of 
his expression, when excited. Even the oldest known human skulls 
have no evidence of these bony ridges, and since our other cousins, 
the chimpanzees, have neatly rounded brain-cases, it seems fair to 
suppose that the gorilla has developed these bony exuberances for 
his own unamiable private purposes. All who knew the still lamented 
Sally of the Zoo, and are friendly with her lively and eccentric little 
successor, will, I know, prefer to fancy the Ancestor something more 
like a chimpanzee. I privately doubt, however, if he was quite so 
docile and harmless, or whence did the pleasure of such an employ- 
ment as pheasant-shooting come? There is a destructive smack in 
the human that I cannot perceive in the chimpanzee. 

“Was he arboreal, and did he live upon fruit?” It has been sug- 
gested that he was driven from these mild ways by the cold of that 
unpleasant time when glaciers covered the earth. The trees died and 
the fruits perished, and the Ancestor, climbing down, began with rats 
and mice, and finished with cannibalism, to avoid perishing likewise. 
Also he invented fire. Also the cold made him use language. But 
this is rather an unsubstantial speculation, since Professor Prestwich, 
for instance, believes that there were men before the glaciers. At 
any rate, he tells us that at Sevenoaks, in the very old pre-glacial 
“plateau drift” above the downs, he has found instruments of 
flint. 

It is not impossible that those beetle-browed persons, the palzo- 
lithic men, the remote men who chipped out weapons of unpolished 
stone and knew the uses of neither cattle, clay, nor corn, were less 
human-looking than their skeletons would lead us to fancy. There 
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is a hint in one rude scratching on a bone that they were thickly 
hairy. There is a remote chance yet—at least it is a pleasant fancy 
to entertain—that we, with our own eyes, may yet see this hairy 
Ancestor of ours in the flesh. Everyone has heard of the entire 
mammoth, skin and flesh complete, frozen up inside of a Siberian 
river and enduring to our days. The flesh was so fresh that the 
dogs fell upon it and ate it without ill results. Now, these pre- 
glacial men of Professor Prestwich must have been contemporaries 
with those mammoths, and they may have ventured, too, since they 
hunted the mammoth, into high latitudes! The discovery of a 
refrigerated Ancestor is by no means impossible. 

It is necessary for any one who has read the “Frozen Pirate to 
curb his imagination here. In all humanity we must hope the 
Ancestor, when thawed, will be dead. Fancy the shock of Rip van 
Winkle intensified by ten thousand generations! If he is dead he 
must, of course, be promptly stuffed by all the best taxidermists in 
council, and placed in a commanding position in the Museum in 
Cromwell Road, a relic and true portrait combined. 

Perhaps he was a cave-dweller, but Professor Osborn inclines us 
to the opinion that he was arboreal—unless, perhaps, he went on all- 
fours. The human foot has not been walked upon solely for— 
scientifically speaking—a very long period. It is not yet completely 
adapted to its new use. Every generation it is by an infinitesimal 
degree less prehensile. The Japanese are a very civilised people 
who can still, as a race, hold things with their feet. The little 
toe of the average man grows shorter each year by some millionths 
of a millimétre, often nowadays it has two joints instead of three ; 
while the big toe grows longer and less opposable. ‘The foot, it 
is inferred, must have been habitually prehensile and not habitu- 
ally walked upon within a quite recent period—perhaps within a 
trifle of a hundred thousand years or so. 

Leaving ‘“ Probably Arboreal” now, we may, perhaps, glance at 
some of the remoter generations. What came before the Ape? 
The common ancestor of ape and monkey, and of all the Lemurs, 
had a hand for grasping like ours, opposable thumb, and flat nails. 
Probably his tail was abundant. His skull had a plentiful projection 
of snout, and his brain-case was smaller. Our next ancestor certainly 
swung from tree to tree in a, probably tropical, forest. There is little 
chance, then, of our finding Azs frozen remains among the arctic 
glaciers. The arboreal habits of our family give us, probably, the 
reason why their remains have not yet come to hand. There are 
few chances of a lemur, for instance, getting fossilised The 
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common fate was to be killed on land, to be eaten more or less 
entirely on land, or to decay quickly above ground. If by chance 
one fell from the branches into a forest stream, there were, doubtless, 
crocodilians at hand—greedy brutes with no consideration for the 
continuity of the geological record. ‘The remains of Certainly 
Arboreal, therefore, still await due discovery and identification, and 
interment in Westminster Abbey or Cromwell Road. 

He lived, perhaps, upon fruits, corrected, possibly, by a souggon 
of beetles, moths, and the like creeping things. One may fancy that 
at times some of his tastes and thoughts float still through our minds 
in a ghostly manner. Does anything, for instance, give us now a 
keener delight than the golden transfiguration of sunlight among 
forest leaves? Why should the greenwood be such a pleasure and 
rest for toiling men? We fear a lion because it is obviously big and 
fierce, but our dread of snakes, the curse of the tropical forest, is 
instinctive. Again, if stinging and lethal insects had not been a 
constant danger to our Certainly Arboreal sires, it would be hard 
to explain the innate dread and dislike we feel for spiders and such- 
like leggy, creepy, unsubstantial things. The inoffensive, friendly 
cockroach suffers, I fancy, for the sins of the poisonous tropical bug. 
Our antipathy to insects was stamped upon the brain of Certainly 
Arboreal hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

The sires of Certainly Arboreal must have lived before the time 
when a sea like the Bay of Bengal, receiving the mud of great semi- 
tropical rivers, covered England from Wiltshire eastward. They 
were, perhaps, simpler and more archaic lemurs. They and the 
descendants of the living Insectivora, the shrews for instance, may 
possibly have drawn closer to each other in those ancient times. But 
the portrait is very foggy now. Had this remoter ancestor ventured 
among the branches yet, or did he creep upon the ground? What 
did he eat? Did his wife carry her babies in a pouch, after the 
manner of the living opossum and kangaroo? Did he peer, a queer 
little lemuroid face, among the branches, at the tapir-like Pal@otherium 
below? Did he counsel his wife (or wives) not to be afraid, and with 
a gleam of prophetic inspiration behold himself, or his progeny, 
glorious in the spoils of the earth and bestriding the horse, the nobler 
son of the Paleotheriums? When wolf-like Cynodon chased him, 
panting, up a tree, did he console himself with the thought that a 
time would come when the dog would gratefully lick the hand that 
beat it? Probably the birds with the big teeth, that were his con- 
temporaries, made him feel uncomfortable at times. Perhaps the 
temper of the democeras was as bad as that of the living rhinoceros, 
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and our ancestor was chased by the monster out of pure spite and 
viciousness. He may have had his humiliations in spite of his future. 

The family portraits that should come next are quite beyond the 
scientific imagination at present. Western Europe, at least, was 
under water—rather deep water—for a long time before the lemuroid 
animals appeared. In the chalk, the legacy we have of that oceanic 
time, there are remains of sponges and sea-urchins, plentiful enough, 
shell-fish and other marine denizens, but not a sign of what went on 
upon land during that time. Where there are shallow water remains, 
few hints are discovered to help us with our pedigree. The still 
older remains that came on the other side of the gap show the big 
reptiles, the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus and Deinosaurus—lords of 
the earth. 

Just a few bones that have come to hand from those remoter 
times have been identified as those of mammals, hairy quadrupeds 
akin tous. One of the jawbones of Phascolotherium in our museums 
may, for all we precisely know to the contrary, be a last vestige of the 
Parent of Mankind. It must have been a half-reptilian creature, hairy 
perhaps, but strongly suspected of laying eggs after the reptile fashion. 
In the old Triassic rocks of South Africa reptiles’ skeletons showing 
no uncertain tendency to mammalian structure have been found. It 
was probably subsequent to the epoch of vegetative luxuriance which 
gave us our coal, that the families of reptile and mammal drifted 
apart. 

It seems not unlikely that these yet remoter ancestors were amphi- 
bious. Instead of hatching out in almost adult completeness from 
the egg, they may have begun the world at an earlier stage. There 
must have been a tadpole stage once in the life-history of the human 
forerunner. Gill slits, that still are to be found in the unborn child, 
served then a useful purpose in the aeration of the blood of the larval 
animal. We may fancy that in the great Carboniferous swamp, where 
the gigantic cryptogams and Lepidodendra were storing up the sun’s 
energy for the boiler furnaces of to-day, the youthful great, great, 
great—the reader must now supply a hundred-page volume or so of 
greats—grandfather of Watt and Stephenson wagged his little tail 
and fled before the yawning jaws and labyrinthine teeth of 
Anthracosaurus. 

The next dim figure in our gallery is a fish, not a shapely fish 
like the trout, gleaming splendid with silvery scales, beautiful in every 
line of his form, but something distinctly ugly—a coarse fish, clumsy 
and slimy, after the fashion of a dogfish ‘or skate, a dirty, indis- 
criminate feeder, a frequenter of mud and the shallows. The clumsy 
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Lepidosiren at the Zoological Gardens may give, perhaps, some idea 
of his shape. Possibly he was sheltered in a cuirass of bone. For 
all we know to the contrary, his fossil relics may be duly named and 
labelled in some of our museums now. 

Beyond the Old Red Sandstone rocks in which these fish 
ancestors of ours lived, the remains of vertebrata are few and far 
between. It would seem that some of these most archaic forms 
were heavily armoured creatures without limbs. The two lowest 
among the true vertebrata that live now, the lamprey and the hag- 
fish, are also, we may notice, without any trace of limbs. They are 
also peculiar in having no proper jaws, but instead a peculiar round, 
suctorial mouth. The hag-fish, moreover, is the only instance of a 
vertebrated animal with parasitic habits. Whether, however, either 
of these creatures can be considered as really throwing much light 
upon the ancestral vertebrata is a inatter for consideration. Certain 
anomalous fossils on the Silurian rocks have been regarded as the 
horny teeth from the circular mouth of some lamprey-like form, but 
they are just as probably the remains of worms. 

Beyond this the obscurity thickens to an absolutely opaque 
condition. Either the remoter ancestors had no teeth, or scales, or 
any bone to become a fossil, or the pressure and heat of the inter- 
vening ages have crushed and flattened the relics beyond our power 
of recognition. 

Turning from geology to comparative anatomy to help us to make 
a further guess at the ancestral features, we find the zoologists 
advocating very divergent views. We are directed to the obscure 
lancelet, an inch-long, semi-transparent creature, living half buried 
in sand, brainless, limbless, without jaws or heart, cartilage or bone, 
as our cousin at the next remove. Or, again, we are pointed to 
certain marine worms. The Whale’s Tongue, a curious marine 
creature living saturated in sand and slime, also presents a strange 
mixture of features distinctive of vertebrata, and others suggestive 
of a relationship with star-fish and sea-urchin. And a fantastic 
correlation of sea scorpion and vertebrata, hailing from America, 
recently appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
The discussion of the relative value of all these remote resemblances 
is still proceeding, and in the cloud of this discussion the definite 
human pedigree, for the present, must end. Later, we may hope to 
see it carried further, and the insect, crustacean, star-fish and jelly- 
fish, mollusc and plant, disease germ and ferment, linked together 
by one comprehensive and certain genealogy into a united and 
mutually dependent being of life. H. G. WELLS. 

















THE FATAL NUMBER. 


HE soft sunshine of a Roman spring was irradiating the streets 
as Signora Marietta trotted down the Corso on her little, high- 
heeled, pointed-toed shoes, in her winter dress and cloak, which 
looked rather shabby in the sunshine. She had just given a singing 
lesson to one of her few pupils, an English lady in the Pensione dell’ 
Unione, and had been paid for a month’s lessons. The expression 
of happiness on her face was directly connected with the tiny roll of 
paper in her tightly-clenched hand. Perhaps, as happiness is a rela- 
tive quantity, she derived as much satisfaction to-day from that hard- 
earned fifty francs as she had derived thirty years ago from three 
times the amount, received as payment for her singing of “ Rosina” 
or “La Sonnambula,” with compliments, bouquets; admiring ova- 
tions in poetry (always written by titled gentlemen on gold-edged 
paper), and other pleasant accompaniments to boot. Perhaps so. 
But thirty years ago the attendant angels, Youth and Hope, had 
hovered around Signora Marietta, creating their own unequalled 
rosy atmosphere, whilst to-day they had fled, carrying illusions of 
all sorts with them, and stern reality was the fact that the former 
prima donna had to drudge as singing mistress for her daily bread, 
with no one to admire or praise. 

On this bright spring day the Signora’s imaginative brain was 
busy with the fifty francs, which were as a key unlocking many pos- 
sible doors, a pleasingly bewildering which? being the question. 
The house-rent was paid already, thanks to the Madonna and some 
other pupils. A new dress? Scarcely enough for that. A mantle? 
Unnecessary, for summer was so near, and, as the ;Signora reflected, 
“IT have done without a spring mantle so cleverly, by telling my pupils 
that the key of my wardrobe was lost.” 

That wardrobe and its treasures! Manifold were they, robes and 
vestments innumerable ; but the key was never found, so they re- 
mained unknown quantities to all the Signora’s acquaintances. 

A good dinner at the restaurant suggested itself to her considera. 
tion, and with so much insistence that five francs of the sum was 
mentally reserved for that purpose. “Three francs for a mass for 
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Benedetto’s soul,” she calculated, “and a little present for Pina, one 
does well to be generous to the servants now and then, and—— 
Blessed saints and holy Madonna! my dream !” 

The cause of this sudden ejaculation, betokening that the Signora’s 
thoughts had been diverted into a new channel, was a tiny shop, 
almost hidden by the larger and gayer ones on each side of it. 
Nothing was to be seen in its darkened window except a few tickets 
with numbers on them. Over the door was a placard announcing the 


GRAND NATIONAL LOTTERY, 


and inviting the public to ‘‘tempt fortune, which may make you rich 
in a moment, without running any risk.” The prize of 100,000 
francs was to be drawn without fail, as fixed by law irrevocabilmente 
on April 30. 

For the rest of the way home Signora Marietta was unconscious of 
the outer world, her brain was busied with abstruse mathematical cal- 
culations ; she hurried along the streets hearing and seeing nothing, 
climbed the several flights of stairs leading to her flat absorbed in 
thought, and finally burst in upon her little home like a bomb. 

The home was a tiny affartamento of four rooms, one of which 
was let to a student, the remaining three—a small bedroom, a dining- 
room, and a kitchen—opened upon one of those little terraces so 
dear to the Italian heart, with its gaily-painted wall representing a 
very blue sea and a very fiery Vesuvius in incessant and active 
eruption ; some pots of flowers gave the idea of a garden, and a 
canary sang gaily in his little cage. The Signora crossed the terrace 
hastily, and passed through the dining-room (with its red-brick floor, 
its conventional sofa and six chairs covered with bright green silk, 
and the three tutelary saints or household gods—Rossini, Bellini, 
and Donizetti—gazing in the mild majesty of chromo-lithography 
down from the walls), and burst into the kitchen, where she dis- 
covered Pina doing her hair by the hearth and conversing with the 
domestic fowl. This was a young cock, who was kept on the 
premises to be fattened up for culinary purposes, enjoying all the 
privileges of a member of the family in the meantime. “ Poverino, 
he keeps me company,” Pina would say of each successive fowl in 
turn. The present one was pecking away cheerfully at some lettuce 
leaves. Some day old Pina would wring his neck, pluck and truss 
him with the same cheerful benevolence, but until the fatal moment 
they were good friends, and the cock accepted matters on the same 
footing. No looking before and after, no pining for what is not, but 
a leaf of salad to-day, and to-morrow is yet unborn. Pina’s and the 
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cock’s brain were fairly equal in entire absence of introspective sen- 
timent. 

Pina was a little old woman, with a yellow wrinkled face, two 
vivacious coal-black eyes, which sparkled as if they were only twenty 
years old, and an open dress showing her thin, old brown neck, 
adorned with a coral necklace and a locket. Besides being a sort of 
general factotum in the house, Pina could judge the merits of a 
singer as well as any critic, and better than most ; she knew all her 
mistress’s réles by heart, and could have undertaken the office of 
prompter in several operas. It was the delight of all who knew her 
on festive occasions, to hear Pina, warmed by a glass of good wine, 
quaver in her shrill, cracked old voice selections from “ Rosina,” 
“Lucia,” or “ Marguérite.” It was a funny sight to see the old lady 
throw herself into the part with Italian verve, clasping a prayer-book 
and with eyes modestly downcast, issue from the kitchen (which 
represented the church in “ Faust,” Act II.) and quaver 

No, Signor ! Non son damigella 
Ne bella, 
and then fly into the Jewel Song (which even she admitted to be too 
much for her), nodding her head, waving her hands madly, and 
beating time with her foot, to indicate the missing high notes. 

Signora Marietta sat down and fanned herself, showed the fifty 
francs and unfolded her plans, for the two were more like friends 
than mistress and maid. Pina had been her mistress’s confidante 
and tire-woman in the palmy days of her youth and theatrical 
career; had clung to her through her unhappy married life, when, as 
the wife of a spendthrift, all her earnings had been flung to the winds; 
and now, the two old ladies, cast on shore by the ebbing tide of 
fortune, settled down together to face old age, enlivening the 
monotony of a dull existence by remembrances of the brighter past, 
and by an occasional quarrel. Alas! to-day was destined to see one 
of their very biggest quarrels. For when Signora Marietta began to 
suggest what should be done with the money, old Pina’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“ Let us have a little feast,” quoth she. ‘ At length I can make 
my Bomba!” 

Now this was Pina’s chef-dauvre, her triumph, her delight. 
The soul of the born cook, long thwarted by narrow bills of fare in 
their little household economy, rose and soared in visions of grateful 
epicureans, friends and members of the family, surrounding their 
modest table, and of herself, old Pina, shining forth revealed in het 
true worth as a creator of unrivalled dishes, 
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Hence Pina: 

“ There will be a Bomba!” 

The Signora moved impatiently in her chair. 

** You promised it when the money should come.” 

The Signora’s fan closed with a snap. 

“ The Bomba is of no importance—a trifle,” said she. ‘“ Always 
the stomach. I should have chosen for thee, Pina, a fine apron.” 

But Pina, reproachfully eyeing her, remarked : “I am too old for 
finery, and we have long promised the Signor Studente to taste 
this——.-” 

“ The Signor Studente will taste anything, because his own larder 
is so scanty,” interrupted the Signora, angrily shaking her grey curled 
fringe at her lodger’s name. 

“ It costs so much, Pina, and what remains from it ?—only an 
indigestion.” 

“ Not at all, per Bacco!” retorted Pina. ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
nourishing and light, and it only costs—let me see. Well, the chicken 
here might do. No, he is not fat enough, Joverino. We must have 
a real good one, then vegetables, rice, a glass of marsala... ” 

“ Decidedly, Pina, you want to ruin me!” said the Signora 
angrily. 

** Jruin the Signora? MariaSanta and all the Saints! After all 
these years——” 

“ Listen, Pina. We may both become rich by the lottery. I 
have had a good dream, and it would be a sin to neglect it. I 
dreamt last night of a yellow bird. Now the number of the bird in 
the dream-book is thirty-seven, and the number of our house is thirty- 
seven too. Clearly something is meant by this. ‘Then to-day as I 
went out, I saw a hunchback—was ever such luck ?” 

“ Jsaw a woman hunchback,” mumbled Pina, “and ¢/a¢ brings 
ill-luck.” 

** And a pigeon flew up at my right hand,” pursued her mistress. 
“ All these signs point to the fact that Providence is preparing for 
me a piece of good fortune—for me, so long despised and humi- 
liated!” continued Signora Marietta, waxing sentimental and 
rhetorical, as she occasionally did. 

* And JZ saw a funeral passing,” cried Pina, “and the picture of 
the Madonna fell down this morning, and——” 

“ Grumble, grumble,” quoth the Signora, “when all I do is for 
thy good as well as mine, ungrateful one! ” 

But Pina had turned to her little charcoal fire, and was fanning it 
vigorously with an old goose-wing. She was in a temper. 
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The Signora rose, sending her chair over with a bang, thereby 
startling the cock, who had ventured near enough to inspect her 
boots, and causing him to fly away with loud and alarmed cackling. 

“ Always ungrateful and obstinate,” she repeated ; and departed 
to set her money on the lottery. 

“ Keep us at least the household money,” cried Pina ; but her 
mistress took no notice. 

“What a head ! What a head ! and what a world !” said Pina to 
the cock. ‘“ You won't be long with us now, foverino ;” at which 
the bird picked up another bread-crumb from between the bricks of 
the floor, probably with a view of fattening himself as quickly as 
possible. 

Signora Marietta, with a feeling of Do or Die! worthy of the 
most sublime cause, sent up a brief and business-like prayer to the 
Madonna in the neighbouring church, offering a really handsome 
percentage in case of gain, and then boldly staked the whole sum on 
Number 37. 


The result of the “ National Extraordinary Lottery ” was not to be 
made known for nearly three weeks, and long before the expiration ot 
that period the absence of the fifty francs made itself felt. 

The cock had been eaten, every inch of him, and everything else 
in the scantily furnished larder. The Signora began to look pinched 
and wan; her eyes grew very large, and her tongue very sharp. 

Even worse to bear than hunger was the coldness between the 
two old ladies. A quarrel is awkward when the two parties are 
entirely dependent on each other’s society, and when they are at 
bottom fond of each other, as was the case here. Pina preserved a 
dignified reticence of manner ; she was disappointed about her 
Bomba—her warnings had been neglected ; she was hurt about the 
accusation of ingratitude. 

The Signora was wrong, and she herself knew it ; but if the fifty 
francs won the prize how right she would be then! And when her 
faith wavered she called to mind the dream of the yellow bird ; the 
hunchback, the number of the house, and the Madonna, and felt 
that everything pointed to success—everything, excepting Pina’s 
contrary predictions. If only Pina did not out of spite afflict the 
lottery by means of “ jettatura,” or the evil eye, all must be well. 
But such things have been known. 

Pina sat in her kitchen silent and solitary. There was no fire, 
for there was nothing to cook. Her mistress avoided the kitchen, 
instead of sitting there to chat, as was her wont, and sought the 
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severe shade of the dining-room, darkened to exclude the sunlight. 
Here she spent many spare moments sitting in the gloom, beneath 
the impassive eyes of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. 

One day, however, she jumped up with the air of one who has 
taken a resolution, went to her bedroom, and opened the mysterious 
wardrobe (which, by the way, opened without a key, seeing that it 
had never been provided with a lock), and took out the only articles 
contained in it—her well-worn cloak and bonnet. She dressed with 
care, putting on her best earrings and the thick coating of powder on 
her face, so indispensable to an Italian lady’stoilette. It was immodest, 
the Signora always said, to go out without Joudre de riz, and none 
knew better than she what was due to herself in this respect. Then, 
with an important air of having weighty matters on hand, she 
announced to old Pina, “I am obliged to go out on important 
business ; to a consultation.” 

“The somnambulist is ill,” replied Pina promptly, sure of her 
surmise. 

*Somnambulist ! A/a che / I am going to no somnambulist, I !” 
retorted her mistress. 

“May the good God keep her from committing some new 
foolishness !” ejaculated old Pina sotto voce, shaking her head. 

Signora’s consultation was with the English lady, her pupil. She 
begged for her advice on an important and delicate matter. Tea 
was brought in, a beverage which Signora usually refused (considering 
it to possess medicinal qualities, and looking upon its excessive 
consumption by the English as a craze—wun capriccio inglese), but 
which she swallowed to-day for the sake of the accompanying 
biscuits and cake, for she was very hungry. After this she unfolded 
her trials to a sympathetic ear. 

“‘T ask you, as a lady of sense and reason (like all the English), 
supposing an old gentleman should make me a proposal of marriage, 
I, being a poor widow come down in the world, with only that 
grumbling Pina, who behaves hatefully at times with her caprices 
and her obstinacies (oh! only the Madonna knows what I have to 
put up with !), well, whether I should refuse such an offer? Should 
I not rather leave that old Pina who makes me wretched, and 
devote my few last years to making such a kind old gentleman 
happy? What do you say?” 

** Well, my dear Signora, if he is really nice, and if he cares for 
you, and if he has money P 





“ Why not?” replied the Signora affably. 
“ Your first husband has been dead some time, has he not ?” 
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“ Pasienza /” ejaculated the Signora. 

“Then, by all means, yes !” said her counsellor impressively. 

The Signora looked pensively triumphant. “That is just what 
I reasoned with myself,” she said musingly, with her head on one 
side. ‘There was a gentle pause. 

“Have you known him long?” inquired the English lady, 
enjoying the réle of confidante amazingly, and thinking how easy it 
is to give good advice. 

Signora Marietta started from her reverie. “Oh, no! I don’t 
know him at all! That is, I was only saying, you know, one never 
can tell what may happen. Supposing I did meet such an old 
gentleman, and supposing he dd want to marry me, what should I 
do?” 

“That alters the case,” said the lady laughing a little, and the 
Signora went home rather mortified. 

The day before the drawing of the lottery arrived and found 
Signora Marietta at a very low ebb. She was anxious and nervous, 
and a diet of bread and a little sour wine is not strengthening during 
atime of suspense. She sat in her chair at the door opening on 
the little terrace, and even the blue sea and the fiery Vesuvius failed 
to cheer her. She looked the picture of stoical resignation. If, 
after all, she had thrown away fifty francs ? 

Presently Pina came in, carrying a tray, which she placed on the 
table without a word. A most savoury smell filled the room. 

“* What is that ?” demanded the Signora very sharply. 

“Tt is dinner, dinner for the padrona.” 

“What dinner? What padrona?” asked her mistress hungrily. 

“ Well, I feel you will need it and so I brought it, and now the 
best thing for you is to eat it,” and Pina beat a hasty retreat back to 
her kitchen. 

Signora Marietta sprang up, seized the cover off the dish and 
there disclosed a succulent dz/tek, bread, vegetables, wine—a tempting 
little meal. 

She rushed into the kitchen after Pina. ‘“ Where did this come 
from ?” 

“From the market, to be sure !” 

“Yes ; but who gave you the money?” 

“No one,” answered old Pina, averting her eyes. 

“Oh! thou dear, naughty, good old soul! to do such a thing 
for thy wicked, spendthrift mistress, whom Heaven will punish for her 
sins by withholding from her the winning of the lottery!” and the 
impulsive Signora Marietta flung herself on Pina’s neck, and the two 
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old things wept and were reconciled, as they had been so many times 
before. 

Then they ate the meal together and were very happy ; as happy 
as two people can be who are nearly starving and get a good dinner, 
and as two people who have a foolish quarrel and are reconciled. 

Next day the lottery numbers were drawn. The lucky number 
was thirty-eight. ‘ And I who drew thirty-seven! Well!” said the 
Signora, “it shows how nearly right I was! If I had only added 
one we should have been millionaires! I shall never forget how 
near I came to winning, never! I do think that, if I had not 
quarrelled with Pina, that one figure would have been right.” 

A slight consolation came to her that same morning, for in 
dusting the best coffee-cups that stood on the side-table in the 
dining-room, she found in one a five franc paper piece. It might 
have been there some time, for it was weeks since the best cups had 
been used. Or, perhaps, the Madonna had put it there? Pina, good 
faithful old soul, knew better ; she had played Providence and 
Madonna so often out of her small savings; but she said nothing. 
Her mistress understood the matter, too, something as children under- 
stand that their Christmas gifts come from their parents, after all, 
and not from the Christ-child ; but the etiquette is to believe the 
latter, and in like manner Signora Marietta ascribed her lucky find 
to Providence, with a side-glance at old Pina. Anyhow, they lived 
on the five francs for a few days, until another pay day came round 
for the Signora. “One thing is clear,” she said, “‘no luck comes to 
me if I go against Pina. I must never quarrel with her any more, 
for it brings me ill-luck !” 

And next windfal! Pina will cook her Soméa and shine forth in 
the glory of an accomplished cook before all admiring partakers, an 
event to which she looks forward as to an apotheosis. 

After dinner she will sing Marguérite. 


MARY HARGRAVE, 
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AT A “KNEIPP” SPA. 


ITHIN the last few years a new A’sculapius has risen up in 
Germany, who has rapidly laid a goodly portion of territory 
under his medical dominion. His manner of healing is original— 
altogether different from that of other sons of Paeéon. But, what 
with genuine and reputed successes, his sway is extending so fast 
that it seems not too much to assume that “within a measurable 
distance of time” he may bring his staff, and serpent, and dog, among 
ourselves, where, thanks to peculiar climatic influences, invalids are 
always plentiful, and generally willing, in despair of other remedies, 
to accord a ready welcome to a new gospel of health. Even without 
such prospect to whet our curiosity, the strange doings of the new 
school of medicine, as seen on the spot, may be worth a passing 
notice, just to show by what odd fashions our neighbours allow 
themselves to be led. 

You cannot be halt a day in Germany without discovering that 
“Kneipp” has there become a great power. Half the population 
talk “Kneipp”—they walk “Kneipp,” dress “ Kneipp,” bathe 
“Kneipp,” feed “ Kneipp,” and the more nimble among them even 
dance “ Kneipp.” Ladies invite their friends,'as a matter of course 
—just as naturally as here they would to partake of a cup of tea— 
to divest themselves of their shoes and stockings and indulge in a 
walk in the river, or in some near pond. People whose sleep is 
troubled, as a matter of course, supplement their habitual “ night- 
cap” with a “ Kneipp ” footbath—all cold—out of which they draw 
up their feet and calves, all moist and dripping, into the sheets, 
which we benighted islanders assiduously study to keep dry. 

If you may believe the new god of healing and his votaries, there 
is no complaint which “ Kneipp” will not cure, from simple dys- 
pepsia up to cholera, and even lunacy. And it is all, or most of it, 
accomplished by water—a merciful dispensation of Providence it 
may seem, under the peculiar circumstances, heralding an era of 
universal cleanliness. 

Unfortunately Providence, if its wishes lay in that direction, made 
a little mistake in the choice of its apostle. Father Kneipp is, no 
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doubt, a very estimable Christian ; but he is a most loyal son of the 
old Church, to whom Luther’s Catechism—embodying that very 
sensible remark, familiar. to every Protestant German, which says 
that “ Water alone won’t do it” (“* Wasser thut’s fretlich nicht”)—could 
not reasonably be expected to be known—unless, indeed, it be as a 
heretical abomination to be disregarded rather than obeyed. ‘ Accord- 
ingly, he will allow no soap with his water, except in the case of “itch” ; 
no friction, no drying, no heat to speak of—not even sufficient dura- 
tion, except for walking in water, which is permitted ad libitum. By 
such application water can scarcely be expected to cleanse. Nor 
was it really intended to. A hot saponaceous bath, such as we 
delight in, must needs mean effeminacy. And Father Kneipp’s main 
object is, not to intenerate, but to “harden” his patients—to bring 
them back to that happy state of savage robustness in which (like 
the Scotch warrior who could bear to lie stark naked in cold snow, 
inasmuch as he was, as he boasted, “ all face”) they can boldly dis- 
card nineteenth-century luxuries and live like Bavarian peasants, in 
hempen garments, without overcoat, and digest rough and plentiful 
fare. But then, again, for some good reason or other, Father Kneipp 
will not allow that glorious invigoration which we associate with cold 
bathing—headers, and shower-baths, and long swims. Soft “ gushes,” 
immersions, for the most part for the space of a few minutes only, 
and cold jets from a hose only at certain seasons and under medical 
superintendence—that is all the “ bathing ” or washing which he will 
give countenance to. Altogether, his is a most curiously ingenious 
system, not to be judged by ordinary standards, and based upon 
physiological and therapeutic principles to which common physicians 
are utter strangers, yet effective, so he and his disciples aver, 
beyond anything which has hitherto been tried. Rightly applied, these 
small doses of water will effect wonders : correct evil humours, restore 
life to palsied limbs, “‘ quench the fire ” of inflammation, cure stomach, 
head, nerves, rectify the blood, and come as near that often-dreamt- 
of panacea for all human ailments as anything which has yet been 
thought of. In truth, with Pindar, Father Kneipp may inscribe 
upon his prophet’s banner, while leading a medical Jehad—"Aproror 
per vdwp. 

And, whatever be the scientific objections to the system, in 
practice it has proved successful to such a degree (when coupled 
with Faith) that every year sees fresh thousands flock to the shrine of 
the new divinity. Athis Bavarian Epidaurus of Worishofen, during 
the season, he can boast his 2,000 and 3,000 followers at a time, 
crowded together in the little village, all intent upon executing his 
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directions to the letter, all impatient to be healed, batch succeeding 
batch, so long as he is willing tosee them. And more than one Tricca 
and Ithome has already been set up elsewhere—one or two starting 
into being every year, and prospering wheresoever they erect their 
altar. Nor does even this represent the full measure of Father 
Kneipp’s triumphs. Thousands who do not care to subject them- 
selves to the severity of a full “ cure ”—more especially at Worishofen, 
where something like pure vegetarianism and rigid teetotalism is 
exacted—will practise ‘ Kneipp” privately at home, in their own 
amateur way, popping freely in and out of cold water (which their 
clothes are allowed to soak up), and walking in such rivers and puddles 
as happen to be within their reach. 

Chance led me last year unexpectedly among a colony of 
“ Kneippists,” at a little watering-place which I will call Sourinois, 
where I could observe their curious ways at close quarters. Very 
judiciously has this Spa been planted pretty near the French frontier 
—on the fringe of the beautiful Vosges mountains—with a view to 
attracting visitors from France, in which country, in all things which 
pertain to military efficiency and vigorous manhood, Germany is now 
being studied and imitated, as before the war in things in general 
French habits used to be copiedin Germany. Among such invigorating 
exercises Kneippism ranks by no means lowest. Hence the favour 
which it is finding among such French as have thus far resisted 
the more aristocratic attractions of “le tub.” 

I had known pretty little Sourinois before it was converted into 
a temple of “Kneipp.” It used to be such a delightful little place, 
with its air of incomparable freshness and repose, the intense green 
of its forests around, the boldly outlined mountains rising up above, 
and that champagne-like atmosphere, in which alone my old friend 
the ex-directeur des forits of France, M. L , declares that at his 
octogenarian age he can sufficiently recruit his health for another 
winter in Paris. When spending a brief week in the place, on my 
tramp through the Vosges in 1890, I registered a vow that next time 
I wanted a real refreshing rest after fagging London, in Sourinois 
should that rest be sought—in that unpretending Z¢ablissement, which 
was so clean and tidy, and neat and smart, though everything was plain 
and simple; and among those unobtrusive genial Alsatians who merely 
made an excuse of some insignificant ailment to spend a pleasant 
three or four weeks in dolce far niente-cum-mineral water of the 
mildest description—in fact, only so slightly mineralised as just to 
deserve the adjective. 

When arriving last summer I was not a little taken aback at the 
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change which had come over the place. ‘“ Who on earth,” I asked 
the landlord, M. Petitsysttme, who had attentively gone to the 
station to meet me, “ who are all these people walking about bare- 
foot?” ‘Ah, ce sont des Kneippistes—we have turned the place into 
a Kneipp Spa—and we are doing well over it,” was the reply. Asto 
the latter point there could be no doubt. The whole place “ reeked,” 
so to speak, of “ Kneippism.” Not a room, not a loft or a closet 
was there in the village, which was at all tenantable, which was not 
occupied by some eager Kneippist. High and low, professional man 
and peasant woman, cripple and valetudinarian, seemed to have made 
up their minds that there was no remedy like Kneippism, and that 
accordingly, at all costs and at all inconveniences, Kneippism must be 
tried. The local people were making money by handfuls. Never had 
they been so prosperous since the Germans had come into the land. 
Out of the windows peeped canisters filled with Kneipp “teas.” On 
the roads, in the gardens, in the vineyards, walked men and women 
barefoot. And even the children—of whom Sourinois boasts a 
veritable army, bright, merry, cheerful little Swabians just touched up, 
for life, with a dash of Franco-Gallicism—aped their elders, walking, 
little mudlarks that they were, bare-legged in the watercourse 
which, in obedience to Plato’s wholesome recommendation and 
French custom, runsall through the village—pretending todo“ Kneipp” 
seriously, and stirring up the foul sediment, by no means to the im- 
provement of the water, in which their mothers and elder sisters 
seem to be washing clothes all the day long. 

To rest-seekers like myself the change was decidedly one for the 
worse. “ Kneippism,” I ought to explain, though popular, is not strictly 
speaking fashionable. It has scarcely yet been fully acclimatised 
among the “ Upper Ten.” One of its particular recommendations 
is its cheapness, Probably among the whole collection of Kneipp 
Spas Sourinois is one of the most presentable, on account of the 
recognised attractions of its climate and surroundings, and because 
the well-to-do Alsatians, who still form its stock c/en#/e, will not 
put up with starvation diet—which appears to make the “cure” not 
one whit less effective. ‘ Worishofen, indeed ! ” contemptuously re- 
marked to me one of these big-limbed gentlemen. “ Do you think 
that we Alsatians could go without our accustomed meat-fare, and 
our bottle or two of wine? No Worishofen for me.” 

They are a jovial race, these Alsatians, the most successful pupils, 
in spite of mishaps, that “the laughing philosopher ” has yet found, 
but curious in their mongrel nationality. Meet them as a 
stranger and they will talk French to you, as a matter of course, and 
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keep the French veneer which Fate has put upon them studiously 
turned to the surface. As they thaw, out comes the genial, broad 
Swabian—which, after all, is their true grain—and the more in- 
timate you grow the more freely will they show themselves true 
Swabians, alike in speech and in thought. In the same way do they 
regulate their daily habits. In the morning, and at mid-day dinner, 
they are as French as if there never had been an 1870. Over their 
afternoon coffee they would never think of playing any game but 
French piquet—very indifferently, it is true, but with a rigid 
observance of French etiquette. In the evening Swabianism gains 
the upper hand, and when after supper, to the accompaniment of a 
goodly flow of wine, supplemented by kirsch, they seat themselves 
round the card-tables for a genuinely German game of “ramsch,” 
never a word of French is spoken; but the walls resound with the 
vigorous echoes of stentorian Swabian speech and not less stentorian 
Swabian laughter. 

The Alsatian clergy, who have always shown a marked liking for 
Sourinois, have not deserted their old favourite. “ Kneipp” or mineral 
water makes little difference to them, so long as they have the familiar 
place to goto. I found a most typical representative of their class 
almost monopolising the favour of the lady visitors—a well-nourished 
and happily-dispositioned curé, with a joke and a smile for every 
one, and no complaint which his own form of Kneippism would 
cure. For he habitually set the dietetic rules laid down at bold 
defiance. ‘“ Only one pint of Rothwein (red wine, as they say in 
Germany) a meal,” earnestly pleaded the doctor, Vogeldunst, one of 
Father Kneipp’s most famous pupils. The cuzé could not wash 
down his food with less than three, or perhaps four, to say nothing 
of sundry 4irsches, which, as an Alsatian, of course he must drink 
after coffee and as a night-cap, with a guouetche or two to follow, lest 
the irsch should not have been up to the mark, and a glass of that 
sovereign cure-all of the Vosges, myrti//e, thrown in to set matters 
quite right. At length the doctor insisted that beyond the regula- 
tion pint no “ Rothwein ” should be imbibed. The curé, with regret 
and resignation, left off the red wine, and took to white. When, the 
evasion being detected, in its turn that liquor was placed on the index, 
he opportunely discovered some excellent native Tokay, raised in the 
neighbourhood, which may be said to be neither quite red nor quite 
white. And out of drinking that, he said, he would not be bullied-— 
no, not by twenty Vogeldunsts. In candid moments he would protest 
that Kneippism, like other systems of medicine, was all humbug ; and 
after abusing Voltaire violently in the pulpit—as is still the fashion 
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among the Romanist priesthood of France—he would approvingly 
quote the sceptic’s lines : 

Je n’attends rien des eaux et de leur triste usage : 

C’est le plaisir qui fait la santé. 

In our English Church, which sanctions priestly marriage, woman- 
hood makes the young of “the cloth” its peculiar object of homage. 
In the old Church, where celibacy prevails, feminine worship 
addresses itself by preference to the old. The curé found himself 
perpetually beleaguered by admiring females, whereas the young ascetic 
vicaire, likewise an Alsatian, troubled with congestion and hypo- 
chondria, thin and austere, and looking for all the world as if for 
sanctity he carried hard peas about with him in his shoes, was 
generally neglected. A third typical servant of the Church, the 
witty addé, tall and spare, sharp of tongue and penettating of 
glance, managed to keep himself generally to himself, only chopping 
into the general conversation with a pointed remark when oppor- 
tunity seemed to invite a thrust home. 

You meet at Kneipp Spas with a more motley gathering of in- 
valids than at any other class of health-resorts—not a// fat people, 
as at Marienbad ; nor yet a// consumptive, as at Merane ; nor yet a// 
cripples, as at Bourbonne. There were specimens of every type 
of ailing humanity at Sourinois, with, perhaps, the more or less para- 
lysed slightly preponderating. For Kneippism is considered especially 
effective in cases of paralysis, and many an unexpected squeeze will 
you get from a palsied hand relaxing into mobility, in token of joy, 
at progressing recovery. Some of these paralytics arrive in a state 
of utter helplessness. Yet they venture bravely into the water, and 
some no doubt derive benefit. Then there are dyspeptics who, 
having lost all faith in ordinary doctors, come, au bout de leur latin, 
to the “ water doctor” ; and, if they can but muster sufficient faith to 
believe in him, his treatment is said to do them good. As a rule, 
they look the very impersonation of misery. There was one French- 
man who for his sinister aspect came to be nicknamed “ Ravachol.” In 
point of woebegone appearance a poor German even beat him. For 
he literally looked as if, like the whilom Duke of Cumberland 
(according to Tom Moore), he had committed every crime under the 
sun except suicide, and had not found it to pay. Moreover, there 
are chlorotic, scrofulous, asthmatic and rheumatic, martyrs to sciatica, 
and what not—enough to tax the powers of a dozen specialists. 

What with French and Germans present in the same place, the 
proprietor of the Ztaddissement, M. Petitsysttme, was a little put to it 
how to marshal the two nationalities so as to avoid a collision. Of 
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course they grouped themselves in “sides,” each, as a matter 
equally of course, with its own peculiar “queen.” In this matter, 
by a lucky accident, the French were the more fortunate. For 
Madame Gentille, who took the lead among them, was, though not a 
regular beauty, still a very presentable, neat, sve/¢e, fair-complexioned, 
rather fragile little body, with a moderate air of chic and fashion 
about her, and a pleasant expression of countenance, and—which in a 
Kneipp Spa is a great thing—small and white little feet, which she 
did not show more than in the course of the treatment could be 
helped. On the German side, the queenship was, in virtue of title, 
assigned to a “ baroness,” who happened to be as unlike a baroness, 
German or otherwise, as could well be, except in the matter of airs. 
Uncouth of build, big of limb, ungainly of gait, with a foot which 
seemed to be borrowed from a male giant, and had a provoking 
habit of always obtruding itself to view, she looked a very peasantess. 
Her husband was the owner of some smelting works in the Palatinate, 
as peasant-like as herself. The proprietor himself, M. Petitsysttme, 
though he accepted German nationality in 1871, is French to the 
core, and has told a German Cabinet Minister to his face that he 
will always remain so. At meals he managed to preserve peace by 
seating the French all by themselves at one end of the table and the 
Germans at the other, with the Alsatians judiciously bestowed between, 
as buffers, bordering the one side or the other according to the degree 
of resignation with which they had accepted the new order of things. 
Thus, here was a thoroughly “ graduated scale,” with something of a 
“neutral zone,” and, on the whole, the arrangement worked satisfac- 
torily. ‘The Alsatians who acted so useful a part in it were for the 
most part well-to-do proprittaires, yeomen-farmers, much interested 
in the blossoming of the vine and in other things agricultural and 
viticultural, free and easy in their converse, and particularly great at 
meals and feasts, and afternoon gatherings at the dvasseries in the 
village, loud-mouthed and happy, and never in a greater state of 
blissful excitement than when a fé/e like the Ailbe filled the Ztadblisse: 
ment with friends and neighbours of their own, and the whole village 
with happy mortals gathered together from all the district, and 
making the huge open-air dancing floor put up on the village green 
shake again with their robust footsteps. 

The Kneippist’s first duty, speaking by the watch, is to rise early 
and turn out, all in xég/igé, as he or she may be, fora walk in the 
wet grass. Snow would be preferable, but snow is rarely to be had 
insummer. If there should be no dew or rain to wet the grass, the 
hose is put in requisition as a substitute. And should, on the other 
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hand, the rain be excessive, either you may walk in a tank under 
cover, or—like a late gallant general in Sussex, when going out a- 
shooting in wet weather—you may put up an umbrella for protection, 
which, it is true, imparts a rather incongruous look to the thing. 
Only you must keep wa/king continually. The drawback to the 
grass is, that there may be cats about, or dogs, as at Sourinois there 
was the elephantine “ reichshund” of the doctor, an exact counter- 
part to Prince Bismarck’s famous companion, and /¢herefore acquired 
by the patriotic German physician. He was the cause of almost 
unceasing troubles—complaints, remonstrances, threats of the doctor 
to leave the place, and deputations ez masse from patients and im- 
pressed non-patients to induce him to stay. 

After the wet walk follows the dry—to get rid of the accumulated 
moisture by absorption and evaporation, and produce the premiere 
réaction. Whether there is such a thing as a second or third 
“reaction” I have never been able to find out. But the “ first” is 
anxiously watched for by every patient. It tells people whether 
“ Kneipp” is doing them good, or the reverse—supposing, Jer impos- 
sibile, that the latter could ever happen. “ Reaction” really explains 
the whole secret of the Kneipp system, which is designed to affect the 
patient mainly by regulating the flow of the blood, not by immediate, 
but by secondary effects. Ifthe blood is to be violently drawn to 
any one part of the body, Father Kneipp begins by carefully driving 
it away first, trusting to the vis medicatrix nature to bring it back 
in double force. So, after artificially cooling the feet, the next thing 
to be done is, artificially to warm them again by walking, if that is 
possible ; otherwise, by wrapping up in bedding or blankets. All this 
exercise in the early morning produces an excellent appetite, which 
Father Kneipp allows his patients to satisfy by a liberal consumption 
of bread and butter and eggs, washed down with a nauseous decoc- 
tion of roasted barley. Then comes a rest, anda visit to the doctor, 
who keeps his patients carefully in hand, supplying each of them with 
a book, in which—no less as an aid to his own memory than as a 
guide to their conduct—every bath taken, every cup of medicinal 
“tea” imbibed, every fresh diagnosis, is scrupulously entered. 
Without such written direction, it is to be feared, doctor and patient 
alike would not rarely find themselves at fault ; for to the ordinary 
intellect the ways of Kneippism are wholly unaccountable. Nothing 
is accomplished by direct means. All is done roundabout. Thus, 
if a man suffer from a nervous headache, the remedy applied is not a 
shower-bath or a head-bandage, but a “knee-gush.” Ifa man has 
rheumatism in the arm, he is cured by “head-yapours ” ; and so on, 
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There is a considerable amount of washing and bathing—much of it 
by the application of cold jets—in the forenoon, either sex, of course, 
beingassigneditsseparate baths. What happened in the ladies’ depart- 
ment of course we could gather only from hearsay. In the male division 
there was ample material for amusement. There is nothing which 
finds out a man like a jet of cold water. The fat curé dodged it with 
a nimbleness which no one would have given him credit for. The 
poor sciatic patient—who ought to have been in bed with a hot 
poultice on his leg—winced and shrieked like a spirit in torment ; 
“ Ravachol” bore the infliction with meek resignation. Really, the 
only person who showed any signs of delight, and seemed to wish the 
treatment prolonged—as in his neurotic condition well he might— 
was the poor “ Duke of Cumberland,” whose features under the jet 
for once in the day assumed a complacent air. While some patients 
were put under the “ douche,” others had the “ knee-gush ” applied 
to them, or a foot-bath, or the “shawl ”—which means wrapping a wet 
towel round their chest and shoulders—or the “Spanish mantle,” 
which means a wet and cold bath-cloak all over the body; or else 
they were laid between wet sheets, or put into wet socks, or over a 
particular kind of “ vapour bath,” which has to be taken in a sitting 
posture, and which Father Kneipp considers one of the most effective 
of all his remedies ; or whatever else the treatment might be. And 
then to bed, as after a Turkish bath—dry, rest, compose yourself. 
Barring ad /iditum walking in the river or some puddle, that 
ought to conclude the day’s “ water-cure” proper. But there is 
more besides. Father Kneipp does not rely exclusively upon water. 
He seems to have ransacked all our great-grandmothers’ memoranda- 
books for “simples,” which are orthodoxly to be administered, not in 
tinctures and extracts, asour modern pharmacopceeia administers them, 
but in the shape of “ teas” brewed for the occasion. There is senna 
tea, for the ordinary purposes of senna, and aloes ; centaury tea for 
heartburn ; coltsfoot tea for asthma; elder-root tea for dropsy ; 
nettle tea to remove phlegm ; eyebright to strengthen the eyesight ; 
knotgrass and equisetum for gravel ; mistletoe tea for “bloody flux” ; 
mullein tea for sore throat ; rue tea for giddiness ; silver-weed tea 
for cramp in the stomach; St. John’s wort tea for biliousness ; 
violet tea for consumption ; angelica tea for gripes ; tea made of the 
sweepings of the hay-loft for blood-poisoning. In addition to all 
these teas, Father Kneipp prescribes juniper berries, and rosin, and 
wormwood ; moreover, chalk-dust as a bone-maker ; and black, grey 
or white powder—produced severally by more or less complete combus- 
tion of bones—each to be givento a distinct class of patients, as a most 
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digestible form of lime, administered “as by a mother who gives her 
baby such food as is suitable to its mouth and stomach.” Some of 
the pharmaceutical materials employed also find their way into cold 
or tepid baths. Thus, oat-straw put into a tepid bath will cure an 
almost countless variety of ills ; and equisetum almost as many. 
For outward application Father Kneipp also has two varieties of 
“secretive oil,” the composition of which he will not reveal. And, 
moreover, he has those ghastly masgues d’argile—masks of wet clay 
to be put over the face—which appear to be the only remedy which 
will effectively cure the hideously disfiguring disease of lupus. 
Fortunately in Sourinois there were no such cases. There are also 
some peculiar varieties of Kneipp food, apart from the chalk, of 
which by far the most palatable consists of strawberries, which are 
recommended as particularly “strengthening.” A form of nourish- 
ment even more emphatically extolled on the same score, as 
ordinary doctors would prescribe oysters and turtle-soup, is nothing 
more ner less than rye-bread toast-and-water, which in “ Kneipp” 
terminology passes by the name of “ Kraftsuppe.” For children 
and old people, says Pfarrer Kneipp, there could not be a better 
drink than “bran broth” sweetened with honey. He also speaks 
highly of bran bread and of honey wine, unfermented, of course, and 
accordingly non-alcoholic. 

By such means the “ water-doctor” and his disciples undertake 
to cure almost anything. Whether the modus procedendi adopted 
will wholly satisfy our old-fashioned physicians, I am disposed to 
doubt. ‘Thus, Herr Kneipp treats severe inflammation of the lungs 
with a plaster of wet curds laid upon the chest for some time, 
after which the patient is placed between wet sheets, with wet socks 
on his feet, ‘to quench the fire.” He has cured a case of confirmed, 
and very bad, rheumatism, which had clung to its victim for thirty- 
five years, simply with wet bandages medicated with a decoction of 
oat-straw and hay-sweepings, and a cold “shawl,” &c. Influenza he 
has found to give way readily to effusions supplemented with tea of 
St. John’s wort, milfoil and sage. Chlorosis he cures with chalk and 
water ; cancer, cholera, &c., by other equally simple means. And 
for rupture he has a special recipe in the shape of fox’s grease, 
with a pitch plaster to follow. Never before has medicine ac 
complished such wonders at so small an expense of remedies. 

The “ teas ” are all very well so long as the attendant serves you 
the right one. Their number, unfortunately, is so large that mistakes 
are not altogether beyond the range of possibility, and then they are 
apt to show their efficacy in an undesirable way. Thus, one morning— 
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it was a Sunday, and all the ladies were preparing to go to church, 
dressed in their best, with double devotion, since their favourite, the 
curé, was to say mass—one of these accidents rudely upset the 
company’s plans. The ladies were sitting in the garden, waiting for 
the bell, gathered, like chickens round a hen, around their worshipped 
curé, who somehow did not wear his accustomed smile upon his face. 
There was evidently something wrong. Presently his features con- 
tracted to a gloomier expression. There were twitchings, and little 
contortions, and occasionally a gasp, as for breath. The ladies 
looked troubled. The twitchings grew worse. Udi dolor, ibi manus, 
says St. Augustine. From the position of the czré’s hand there could 
be no doubt that he was suffering acute “dolour” about the middle 
parts of his body. After a time a half-suppressed “este” did not 
appear altogether to relieve him, ‘“ Safristi” came out with an un- 
clerical emphasis which truly astonished the ladies. ‘“ Mon ptre!” 
exclaimed they in chorus, rather in sympathy than in expostulation. 
“ Oo-ooh !” groaned the poor victim, amid a series of “ grimaces” 
which would have delighted Louis XIII. and his friend the Comte de 
Rocheguyon. “ Allez chercher le médecin.” But the médecin was out. 
“Eh bien, Louise?” Yes, there could be no doubt, Louise had 
given him the wrong tea, and there he was, suffering from a violent 
colic. What was to be done? Louise suggested a double dose of 
the right tea, to correct matters. But of this the curé would not 
hear. He had had quite enough “tea” for one day. I advocated 
hot flannels and rubbing of the painful part. But that was promptly 
ruled out of order, because of course the ladies could not have 
administered it in person. ‘“ Mais la messe,” recollecting himself, 
suddenly exclaimed the curé in his agony. Somebody must take the 
duty. “Eh bien, le vicaire?” But the vicaire was as completely 
disabled as the cuvé. The curé had had his tea, and he had had the curé’s, 
and there he sat, a picture of misery, with a face the colour of a pony, 
and his eyes ready to start from their sockets. “ Le pauvre vicaire !” 
said one or two ladies; but nobody offered any help. “Alors M. 
labbé!” The addé sat on the terrace wholly absorbed in what 
according to the cover purported to be De Civitate Det. As hestarted, a 
loose leaf dropped out, which turned out to be a portion of a tale by 
Gaboriau. He protested that he had used it only to mark the place. 
But a certain testiness of temper betrayed over the dinner-table, and 
in the afternoon vented freely in sharp sayings pointed at the curé, 
was held to justify a different assumption. 

By that time, however, the cuvé was equal to any attacks which 
might be made upon him. I had some difficulty in persuading him 
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to gulp down a tumbler of Friedrichshall. The vicaire swallowed it 
readily ; in his condition of stupor he would have swallowed anything. 
But the curé made a wry face. The bait held out of an additional 
kirsch or myrtille, for which the bitter-water would afford a con- 
venient excuse, at length decided the question, and when in the 
afternoon the doctor fell foul of me for meddling in his business, the 
curé, all smiles once more, gave me a knowing wink, and the 
vicaire looked grateful. 

The curé could be useful on occasions. Towards the close of my 
stay there was war in Sourinois. The German “queen” had had a 
tumble, while taking her dewy walk, over a branch of a tree, which 
lay, like a serpent, concealed in the grass. Since she, like many old- 
fashioned German ladies, in an unmentionable way resembled the 
proverbial Highlander, the consequences might have been em- 
barrassing, had not Providence held its protecting head over her. 
Still, measuring her uncouth length in the grass, she was by no 
means a beautiful object to behold. Madame Gentille, being close 
by, gave a sharp little laugh. There could, said the baroness to her 
friends, be but one meaning to this, and that was, that the French- 
woman had maliciously and deliberately placed the obstacle in the 
way for her to fall over. Relations, in consequence, grew a little 
“strained.” On the top of this, to make matters worse, the enfant 
lerrible of the battalion of rifles quartered in the town close by, 
Lieutenant Zinnober—who was always committing some indiscretion 
or other, especially when his patriotism, a most inflammable article, 
was roused—took it into his head to bicycle through Sourinois and 
stay there for dinner. Only one seat happened to be vacant, and 
that was right among the French folk. No doubt Zinnober took 
them for Alsatians, and thought that they were talking French 
specially to spite him. His features assumed an acerb expression 
when he found that his uncongenial neighbours in a perfectly 
courteous way left him severely alone. Things grew threatening 
when the bottle of German champagne—a kind of liquor which makes 
up for want of douguet by very decided headiness—which in uncalled- 
for ostentation he ordered after disposing of the demi-douteille 
which went with his couzvert, mounted into his head. Not to go 
further into particulars, it all ended in a scene, in which rather 
offensive words were used. The French took it all very quietly, but 
afterwards declared to M. Petitsysttme that, unless they had satisfac- 
tion, not a week longer would they remain in the place, and all 
France should know how they had been insulted. Not another 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman should come to Sourinois. Poor 
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Petitsyst#me was in despair. His heart went with the French, but he 
had his market to reckon with. If complaint were made, no doubt 
Zinnober would be rigorously punished. But, then, throughout 
German-speaking Alsace the Ztablissement would be given a bad 
name. Nobody was there to help him out of his embarrassment 
but the cvré. Pensively he started for the little town. Beamingly he 
came back. “ C’est tout arrangé,” he chuckled, but said no more. 
Next day, however, while, luckily, all the rougher elements were 
away walking or driving, three smart young officers appeared on the 
scene, all smiles and bows. There was not a soul in the garden 
that was not perfectly presentable—except the baroness, who was 
considered so in virtue of her title. The officers thought that they 
had hit upon a little Baden-Baden. They were delighted with the 
company, and a few well-put explanations easily set matters right. But 
the curé would not stop there. “There is no peacemaker,” said 
he, “like Terpsichore.” Ladies and officers fell in with the idea, and 
a little dance was arranged for an early day, which should restore 
amicable relations all round. The Z¢ablissement had not seen a 
dance since French officers clanked their spurs on the floor of its 
salon. 

Sourinois looked its best when the day came. The lawn had 
been neatly trimmed and rolled, the fountain was playing, there were 
flowers and Chinese lanterns to enliven the garden, and all looked 
tempting and shipshape. Indoors the large dining-room had been 
rather tastefully decorated, and its floor had been polished to the 
smoothness of glass. The waitresses, gay with flowers and favours, 
looked happiness itself. Due provision had been made for the needs 
of the inner man, more especially in the liquid way ; for in Alsace, 
as among the ancients, emo saltat sobrius. In the face of all this, 
when the company assembled, there was something of a jarring note. 
The Prussian officers evidently had not counted upon rubbing 
shoulders with all these burly Alsatians, and the equally burly 
Alsaciennes, and with their own dourgeois countrymen and women. 
As carefully as they could they kept to the “first-class” visitors. But 
throughout the evening they seemed scarcely at their ease. On the 
whole, however, things went well. The curé was in a state of most 
uproarious mirth and self-satisfaction, which rose to its height when 
to an astonished company he announced, in the course of the 
cotillon, that, as an appropriate novelty, they would now have a 
“ Kneipp-tour.” A “ Kneipp-tour,” what was that? Oh, they were 
simply going to take off their shoes and stockings, as if preparing 
for their morning’s walk, and dance around barefoot, with a little 
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promenade round the garden, across certain little streams of water 
which were to be forded, and over one or two obstacles purposely 
placed in the way. Altogether new as the idea was, the Alsatians 
fell in with it readily. One or two of the Prussian officers flatly 
declined. Madame Gentille stood reflecting. She could not make 
up her mind. But, “mais oui,” she suddenly cried out, clapping 
her little hands and coaxingly appealing to her partner, the smartest 
officer of the battalion, with her sweetest smile, not to desert her. 
What could he do? Some other ladies were as successful with their 
own military cavaliers, and, amid a good deal of laughter and fun, 
the thing was set going. The officers, however, untrained to bare- 
foot walking, soon repented of their complaisance, as the prickly grass 
andthegravel madetheirfeetsore. Madame Gentille, on the other hand, 
was delighted. When the proposal was made, she was leading, and she 
quickly espied her opportunity for putting her awkward rival at a 
disadvantage in the crossing of streams and clambering over “fences.” 
She led the party a merry round, and thoroughly succeeded in her 
object. Altogether the thing was voted a success—that is, by the 
rank and file ; and never had a new dance evoked louder laughter. 
All over Germany the “ Kneipp-tour ” has now become a favourite, 
and if only the curé had taken out a patent he might be drawing a 
handsome royalty. Of course people do not really take off their 
shoes and stockings ; but they pretend to do so by drawing flesh- 
coloured socks, painted so as to represent bare feet, over their 
dress-shoes ; and this is pronounced in the newspapers a joke which 
“makes people laugh themselves to death.” At Sourinois, to add 
to the fun, the waitresses—who, in all innocence, are as larky as 
school-girls—had taken upon themselves to mix up the dancers’ shoes 
and stockings in wildest confusion, which caused some trouble to the 
owners, but also no little merriment. Only, of course, the military 
chaussures were left scrupulously untampered with ; for no Alsatian 
would take liberties with ‘‘ Gessler’s hat.” Lucky it was for them that 
they had used this discretion. For the officers were seriously 
annoyed at having been drawn into an undignified performance, and 
when, after the coti//on, the band played up in heart-stirring strains 
to that glory of the old-fashioned German ballroom, the “‘ Grossvater,” 
all Prussian uniforms had disappeared from the scene. That, how- 
ever, mattered little to the company, who were by that time quite 
sufficiently pleased with themselves. The “ Grossvater” is a grand 
performance—a sort of slow and stately Sir Roger de Coverley—in 
which the whole company are expected to join, the oldest even more 
actively than the young, for the words, which are sung to the rather 
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monotonous tune, indicate that it is far excellence an old folks’ 


dance : 
Und als der Grossvater die Grossmutter nahm, 
Da war der Grossvater ein Brautigam— 


which means : “ When grandfather married grandmother, then grand- 
father was a bridegroom,” which is an interesting discovery to make, 

I did not stay in Sourinois long after the “ball.” The study of 
health is a good thing, undoubtedly. But all those bare feet, con- 
tinually obtruded upon one’s view, had not an appetising effect. 
And sometimes I grew a little doubtful if the waters which fall on the 
plain of Sourinois do not share with that “ fairest river of Macedonia,” 
the Axius, the undesirable property of making those who come into 
contact with them black instead of white. Kneippism still seems 
in Germany as popular as ever—indeed, it grows more so daily—and 
its fame for efficacy, in the teeth of medical scepticism, is on the 
increase. We have already adopted so many novelties at which the 
faculty shakes its head—electro-homceopathy, electric belts, Sequah, 
spine-bags, and the like—that perhaps one more innovation would 
not matter. But I think that we shall draw the line at bare feet, 
and, whatever our less fastidious neighbours may do in Germany or 
in France, I doubt if among ourselves Kneippism will really become 
popular. 

HENRY W. WOLFF. 
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LULLABIES. 


T is not given to all classes of song to be universal; some 
countries are rich in one particular style, some in another, but 

we may safely affirm that the lullaby is indigenous to every soil. 
There are mothers and babies in all lands ; and therefore, as a 
natural sequence, we find the lulling song or lullaby. From China 
to Peru, from Spitzbergen to South Africa, motherhood in its primi- 
tive form is ever one of the best sides of complex human nature. 
The little cannibal, the embryo fire-eater, the untutored Aino baby, 
all turn with something like a spark of affection towards her who 
gave him birth ; and although we shall probably find more melody, 
more beautiful poetic imagery amongst the lullabies of European 
mothers, yet we must not fail to take into account the sincerity 
of such lines as these which the Chinese woman chants over her 


infant : 
Snail, snail, come out and be fed, 
Put out your horns and then your head, 
And thy mamma will give thee mutton, 
For thou are doubly dear to me. 


The Arab tawny treasure seems to be easiest sent into dreamland 
with the following bucolic verse : 
Sleep, my baby, sleep, 
Sleep a slumber hale, 
Sweetly rest till morning light, 
My little farmer boy, so bright. 


And the little Zulu goes to: 


Hush thee, my baby, 

Thy mother’s o’er the mountains gone ; 
There she will dig the little garden patch, 
And water she’ll fetch from the river. 


The ancient Romans had a number of lullabies ; one began : 


. Lalla, lalla, lalla, 
Aut dormi, aut lacta, 


And another Latin cradle-song is composed in the person of the 
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Virgin Mary, and was in bygone days believed to have been actually 
sung by her. I give the first verse : 
Sleep, oh sleep, dear Baby mine, 
King Divine, 
Sleep, my Child, in sleep’s recline. 
Lullaby, mine Infant fair, 
Heaven’s King, 
All glittering 
Full of grace as lilies rare. 


An old English carol, current as far back as in Henry the Fourth’s 
time, bears some resemblance to the Italian sacred lullabies. It 
runs as follows : 

Lullay ! lullay ! lytel child, myn owyn dere fode, 


How xalt thou sufferin be nayled on the rode. 
So blyssid be the tyme ! 


Lullay ! lullay ! lytel child, I synge for Thi sake, 
Manyon is the scharpe schour to Thi body is schape. 
So blyssid be the tyme ! 


It is quaint to our modern mother’s ears. We seem to prefer the 
jingle of the true rhyme for our nursery songs. 

Bret Harte says that the American lullabies are the same as ours, 
with the exception of one or two Dutch ones which have become 
favourites. There is, however, one peculiar to Detroit: 


Hush, my baby, sleep my sweet, 
Father’s trying to sell his wheat. 
Hush, little baby, don’t you cry, 
You'll be an alderman by-and-by. 


This is, I believe, the only instance where civic honours are held out 
in a slumber song. 

France may arrogate to itself the honour of originating political 
lullabies. During the siege of Paris the nurses sang : 


As-tu vu Bismark 

A la porte de Chatillon ? 
Il lance les obus 

Sur le Panthéon. 


And then we must not forget the “Chanson de Marlbrouck,” and 
how its strains lulled a royal infant to rest. 

Some of the Greek lullabies are charming, although they do not 
very readily lend themselves to translation into English. There is 
something very wholesome and very pretty about this: 
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O slumber ; washed on Saturday, 
On Sunday dressed in clean array, 
On Monday morn to school away, 
As sweet as apple, bright and gay. 
Sleep the mighty all has flown, 
To Alexandria she has gone ; 
Nani, thou canary bright, 

Who my brain bewilders quite. 


And the following is also very sweet : 


O sleep, who takest little ones, 
Take to thee my darling ; 

A tiny one I give him now, 

A big boy bring him to me, 

As tall as any mountain grown 
And straight as lofty cypress ; 

Ilis branches let him spread about, 
From the West to Anatolia. 


Amongst the most universal of lullabies are the two following. 
Thousands, nay, millions of little ones have been put to rest by their 
soothing cadences, all over the world: 


Bye baby bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap a baby bunting in. 


Hush-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough bends the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle and all. 


The Scotch have a simple but very characteristic little ditty, 
“ He-ba-laliloo,” which is not very difficult to trace to the French 
“Hé bas! la le loup,” which in turn brings our thoughts to bear 
upon a universal nursery story favourite, namely, “ Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 


Ba-loo, ba-loo, my wee thing, 
Oh, softly close thy blinkin’ e’e, 
Thy daddy now is far awa’, 

A sailor laddie o’er the sea. 


Hibernian mothers sing thus : 


Hlush, baby dear, weep not awhile, 

And o’er thee shall bright treasures smile, 
As did thy royal sires once own 

In the green land of Conn and Owen. 


Denmark is a country which, through our well-beloved Princess, 
is so nearly connected with our own, that I make no apology for 
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giving two of its lullabies amongst ours. Strange to say the Danish 
mothers are the only ones whose slumber songs contain any element 
of castigation about them : 


Sleep, sleep, little mouse ! 

The field your father ploughs ; 

Your mother feeds pigs in the sty, 
She’ll come and slap you when you cry. 


The next one is a dozing song: 


Visse lull, my love, 

Had I such four, 
Four-and-twenty in each corner, 
Then all our cradles should go. 


Here is a verse of a somewhat lengthy old Danish lullaby : 


Sleep sweetly, little child ; lie quiet and still ; 
As sweetly sleep as the bird in the wood, 

As the flowers in the meadow. 

God the Father has said, ‘* Angels stand 

On watch when the little ones are in bed.’’ 


A NURSERY CRY FROM YORKSHIRE. 
Rabbit pie ! rabbit pie ! 
Come, my ladies, come and buy, 
Else your babies they will cry. 


This is a favourite old lullaby in the North of England, one 
which is, perhaps, still heard occasionally. The last word is pro- 


nounced dee. Hush-a-bye, lie still and sleep, 


It grieves me sore to see thee weep, 
For when thou weep’st thou wearies me, 
Hush-a-bye, lie still and bye. 


You shall have a new bonnet, 

With blue ribbons to tie on it, 

With a hush-a-bye, and a lull-a-baby, 
Why so like to Tommy’s daddy. 


All over England babies are crooned to sleep to these verses ; 
sometimes the mother substitutes a tune of her own in lieu of the 


recognised one: Plump little baby clouds, 


Dimpled and soft, 
Rock in their air cradles, 
Swinging aloft. 


Snowy cloud mothers 
With broad bosoms white, 
Watch o’er the baby clouds 
Slumbering light. 
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Tired little baby clouds 
Dreaming of fears, 

Rock in their air cradles, 
Dropping soft tears, 

Great brooding mother clouds 
Watching o’er all, 

Let their warm mother tears 
Tenderly fall. 


The following is almost equally popular in the North of England 
and in Scotland ; it is known as “ Bonny at morn” : 


The sheep’s in the meadow, 
The kye’s in the corn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn, 
Canny at night, 
Thou's ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn. 
The bird’s in the bush, 
The trout’s in the burn ; 
Thou hinderest thy mother 
In many a turn. 
Canny at night, 
Bonny at morn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn. 
We're all laid idle 
Wi’ keeping the bairn, 
The lass wi’ net learn, 
The lad wi’ net work. 
Canny at night, 
Bonny at morn, 
Thou’s ower lang in thy bed, 
Bonny at morn. 


With the colliers’ wives of Northumberland this funny song is a 


UP THE RAW. 
Up the raw, down the raw, 
Up the raw, lass, every day ; 
For shape and colour, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou bangs thy mother, ma canny bairn, 


Black as a craw,' ma bonny hinney, 
Thou bangs them a’, lass, every day ; 
Thou’s a’ clag-candy, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou’s double-japanded, ma bonny bairn. 


For hide and for hue, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou bangs the crew, ma bonny bairn ; 

Up the raw, down the raw, ma bonny hinney, 
Thou bangs them a’, lass, every day. 





1 Crow. 
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There are several uncouth local terms in these verses which cer- 
tainly require interpretation. The word “hinney ” in Northumbrian 
parlance is an epithet of extreme endearment ; it is a corruption of 
honey. “Canny” has not the same significance in the coal district 
as it has in Scotland, for over the Tweed it means nearness, and 
sometimes even niggardliness, whilst this side of the Border it stands 
for something very nice. “ Clag-candy” is a sticky compound much 
in request amongst the juveniles of the pitmen’s country, and 
“double-japanded” is an expression which, although it may “be 
understanded ” of most people, has yet a special meaning in the North, 
where the large kitchen fireplaces are rendered lustrous by means of 
japanning from day to day. 

The sad and indeed almost tragic story of ‘ Bobby Shaftoe ” is 
another Northumbrian lullaby ; it, however, is only such by courtesy, 
as the nursery is not the only place where its somewhat terse history 


is a favourite. 
BOBBY SHAFTOE. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee; 
He’ll come back and marry me, 
Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s bright and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair : 
He’s my ain for evermair, 
Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 


Bobby Shaftoe’s bright and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair ; 
I will never see him mair, 
Bonnie Bobby Shaftoe. 


Yorkshire, which has that strange ditty about the rabbit pie, has 
also a predilection for this, which is popular in Essex too : 


Young lambs to sell, young lambs to sell ! 
If I’d as much money as I can tell 
I never would cry—young lambs to sell. 


One can readily set the words of the following to the monotonous 
thythm of a rocking-chair : 


Hey, my kitten, hey, my kitten, 

And hey, my kitten, my deary ! 

Such a sweet pet as this 

Was neither far nor neary. 

Here we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, down, 
And here we go backwards and forwards, 
And here we go round, round, roundy. 
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The next song scarcely merits a place amongst the songs of 
motherland, as it is evidently only used as a solace by husbands 
when left in charge of the nursery pet: 


Hush thee, my babby, 
Lie still with thy daddy, 
Thy mammy has gone to the mill, 
To grind thee some wheat, 
To make thee some meat, 


And so, my dear babby, lie still. 


Why Tony Lumpkin should be the subject of inquiry in this 
history does not say : 

Bye, baby bumpkin, 

Where’s Tony Lumpkin ? 

My lady’s on her death-bed 

With eating half a pumpkin. 


We can only conclude that Tony’s surname rhymes with bumpkin 
and pumpkin ; as to my lady dying after so prodigious a feat as the 
eating of half a pumpkin, well, it was only what might have been 
expected. From such nonsense it is charming to turn to this little 
ebullition of motherly love and pride : 


My dear cockadoodle, my jewel, my joy, 

My darling, my honey, my pretty sweet boy, 
Before I do rock thee with soft lullaby, 

Give me thy dear lips to be kissed, to be kissed. 


The lullabies of Malaga have long been celebrated for their ex- 
treme beauty. In the pretty Spanish tongue the word “arrullo” 
means both the cooing of doves and the lulling of children, so that 
we may think of the little dark-haired, large-eyed babies of the land 
of the Manzaneres being cooed into the land of Nod by some such 
tender little songs as the following : 


A dormir va la rosa 
De los rosales ; 

A dormir va mi niiia 
Porque ya es tarde. 


The next lullaby, which is a great favourite with the Romany 
mothers of Spain, refers to “the Moor” as a very benignant sort of 
bogey : 


Isabellita, do not pine 
Because the flowers fade away ; 
If flowers hasten to decay, 

Weep not, Isabellita mine. 
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Little one, now close thine eyes, 
Hark ! the footsteps of the Moor, 
And she asks from door to door 

Who may be this child who cries ? 


When I was as small as thou, 
And within my cradle lying, 
Angels came about me flying, 

And they kissed me on my brow. 


Sleep then, little baby, sleep, 
Sleep, nor cry again to-night, 
Lest the angels take to flight 

So as not to see thee weep. 


Speaking of the gipsies of Spain reminds me of several beautiful 
slumber songs which have originated with the tent mothers. Here 
is the Romany version of a lullaby which, a few years ago, we might 
often have heard crooned over a tiny Romany babe at the door of 
the camp : 

Jaw to sutters, my tiny chal, 

Your die to dukker has jall’d abri, 
At rarde she will wel palal, 

And tute of her tud shall pie. 


Jaw to lutherum, tiny baw ! 
I’m teerie deya’s purie mam, 
As tute cams her tud canaw, 
Thy deya meerie tud did cam. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 


Sleep thee, little tawny boy ! 

Thy mother’s gone abroad to spae, 
Her kindly milk thou shalt enjoy 

When home she comes at close of day. 


Sleep thee, little tawny guest! 
Thy mother is my daughter fine : 
As thou dost love her kindly breast 
She once did love this breast of mine. 


Yet one more gipsy song, this time from the lips of a Tzigani mother 
of Roumania : 
’ANI-NANI. 


Lullaby, my little one, 

Thou art mother’s darling son ; 
Loving mother will defend thee, 
Mother she will rock and tend thee, 
Like a flower of delight, 

Or an angel sheathed in white. 
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Sleep with mother; mother well 
Knows the charm for every spell. 
Thou shalt be a hero as 

Our good lord great Stephen was : 
Brave in war and strong in hand, 
To protect thy fatherland. 


Sleep, my baby, in thy bed, 

God upon thee blessings shed ; 

Be thou dark, and be thine eyes 
Bright as stars that gem the skies ; 
Maiden’s love be thine, and sweet 
Blossoms spring beneath thy feet. 


The slumber-suggesting word Nani-nani begins and ends most of the 
Roumanian lullabies ; it recalls the pretty Italian verse which is 
chanted by the peasant women in some parts of Italy on Christmas 


Day: 


Dormi, dormi nel mio seno, 
Dormi, o mio fior Nazareno ! 
Il mio cor sulla sera 

Fa la nina-nana-na. 


Perhaps of all the Transylvanian Jerceuses this is the best known: 


Nani-nani copilas, 

Dormi cu mama, angeras, 
Ca mama te-a legana, 

Si mama te-a saruta, 

Si mamuca ti a canta 
Nani-nani, nani-na, etc. 


ENGLISH VERSION. 
Nani-nani, little treasure, 
Sleep, dear angel, near thy mother, 
For mother will rock thee, 
And mother will clasp thee, 
And mother will sing thee 
Nani-nani, nani-na, etc. 


The German lullabies are amongst the most beautiful in the 
world ; they are frequently used in other lands, although it must be 
admitted that they lose somewhat in the translation. 


GERMAN CRADLE SONG. 
Peacefully slumber, my own darling son ; 
Close thy dear eyelids, and sweetly sleep on ! 
All things lie buried in silence profound, 

Sleep, I will scare e’en the gnats floating round. 


Tis now, my dearest, thy life’s early May, 

Ah ! but to-morrow is not as to-day ; 

Trouble and care round thy curtains shall soar, 
Then, child; thou’lt slumber so sweetly no more ! 
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Angels of Heaven as lovely as thou 

Float o’er thy cradle and smile on thee now ; 
Later, when angels around thee shall stray, 

*T will be to wipe but thy teardrops away. 
Peacefully slumber, my own darling son, 

T’'ll watch by Kd bedside till dark night is gone ; 
Careless how early, how late it may be, 
Mother’s love wearies not, watching o’er thee. 


As a specimen of the Wiegenliéd in its original form the following 
could scarcely be surpassed : 


Tu lu! Kommst du denn nicht ? 
Nein, nein, heute nicht ! 

Bleib du dort ; 

Ich kann nicht fort, 

Muss schaffen im Feld an der Halde, 
Tu lu! Kommst du denn nicht? 
Nein, nein, lang noch nicht. 

Und sing dazu 

Der Kleine, er diirstet wohl balde. 


Germany has always been consideted the land far excellence ot 
cradle songs ; the ideas embodied in many of them are charmingly 
poetic. Listen to this lullaby of Northern Germany : 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father guards the sheep, 
Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree 


And from it falls sweet dreams for thee ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


In Sweden puss is used as an inducement for children to go to 


sleep : Hush, hush, baby mine, 
Pussy climbs the big green pine ; 
Mother turns the mill-stone, 
Father to kill the pig has gone. 


And the little descendants of the Vikings are thus lulled : 


Row, row to Baltnarock, 

How?many fish are caught in the net ? 
One for father, and one for mother, 
One for sister, and one for brother. 


Here is a specimen of a very pretty French lullaby : 
Il est tard, l’ange a passé, 
Le jour a déja baissé ; 
Et l’on n’entend, pour tout bruit, 
Que le ruisseau qui s’enfuit. 
Endors-toi, 
Mon fils, c’est moi ; 
Tl est tard, et ton ami, 
V/oiseau bleu, s’est endormi 
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The following melodious Jerceuse is well known throughout 


Brittany: Go to sleep, you little darling, 


Go to sleep, dear little Pierrot ; 
I'll sing sweet and low, 

And rock to and fro 

The crib of Pierrot, 

Whom we all love. 


The tiny damdino of the Italian peasant hears these lines sung in 
the soft liquid accents of the Italian tongue : 
Sleep, my baby, sleep, my darling, 
While I hush thee with my song ; 
Sleep until the new sun rises, 
Sleep in peace the whole night long. 


A sample verse of a Sardinian /ogendorian ' is here given : 


Oh ! Ninna and Anninia ! 
Sleep, baby boy. 
Oh! Ninna and Anninia ! 
God give thee joy. 
Oh! Ninna and Anninia ! 

Sweet joy be thine ; 
Oh! Ninna and Anninia! 
Sleep, brother mine. 


The Albanian song which follows is commendably short : 


De! de! lambskin mine, 

Where did’st thou this even dine ? 

In the fields where waters flow, 
*Neath the trees where cherries grow. 


The Polish slumber song, to our ideas, does not seem sufficiently 
simple or child-like in style: 


POLISH SLUMBER SONG. 
The stars shine forth from the blue sky, 
How great and wondrous is God’s might ; 
Shine stars through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 

Travellers very frequently hear mothers singing their children to 
sleep with very musical rhythm, and not rarely are the words in them- 
selves veritable poems from slumberland. M. Xavier Marnier, on 
his journey to the North Pole, heard and noted down this charming 
berceuse which a woman was singing to her child in a remote part of 
Northern Finland : 

Dors, petit oiseau de la prairie ; dors doucement, joli petit rouge-gorge! Dieu 
t’éveillera quand il sera temps. Le sommeil est 4 la porte et d : N’y a-t-il pas 


' Lullaby, 
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ici un doux enfant qui voudrait dormir—un petit enfant enveloppé dans ses 
langes, un bel enfant qui repose dans sa couverture de laine? Dors, petit oiseau! 


In Iceland a poor little motherless babe was thus sung to its 
saddened slumbers : 
Take me, bear me, shining moon, 
Bear me up to the skies ; 
Mother mine, she’s sitting there, 
Carding wool so fine. 


The Dutch widows have a sorrowful lullaby of their own which 


says: O hush thee, my child, 
Thy mother bends o’er thee, 
And clasps her dear son, 
For she is forsaken and alone. 


With these Japanese and’ Hottentot lullabies I bring my songs of 
Motherland to a close : 


SFAPANESE LULLABY. 


Lullaby baby, lullaby baby, 

Baby’s nursey where has she gone? 

Over those mountains she’s gone to her village, 

And from her village what will she bring ? 

A tum-tum drum, and a bamboo flute, 

A ‘‘daruma” (which will never turn over) and a paper dog. 


The “daruma” is what English children call a tumbler, a figure 
which is weighted at the bottom, so that, turnit how you will, it 
always regains its equilibrium. 

The Hottentot mother sings : 


Why dost thou weep, my child ? 
Wherefore dost thou weep ? 
Hush, darling, calm thee, 

And sleep, my child, and sleep. 


LAURA ALEX. SMITH, 
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THE MISSION OF THE MOSQUITO. 


MONG the men and women who dwell for their sins in the 

tropics, the much-misunderstood Noah incurs unending 

blame and reprobation. They are for ever asking why he carried 

his painstaking to the point of including in his desperate marine 

venture the mosquito, the chigger, the Jé¢e rouge, and other noxious 

and irritating insects. And they find his conscientiousness to have 
been as foolish as it was ostentatious. 

Now, I am at no pains to attempt the defence of the dé¢e rouge, 
or the chigger, who are indeed noxious and irritating insects ; but it 
seems to me that it is time that some effort was made to dam the 
flood of condemnation and abuse that is poured by the thoughtless 
and prejudiced upon the mosquito ; to dispel, if it may be, some ot 
the clouds of misunderstanding which envelop his laborious effort, 
and to win for that effort the grateful recognition it deserves. For 
the mosquito is a noble creature. 

The dwellers in thetropics affect toconsider him, and some of them 
in truth do consider him, “the blot that makes the Cosmic all a mere 
time-honoured cheat ;” they pretend that he is a greedy, malevolent, 
persecuting insect, and all, forsooth, because in his serious endea- 
vour to keep their enervated natures up to the level of our strenuous 
modern life he causes them a little necessary discomfort—a discom- 
fort which, when all is said and done, is briefand passes away entirely 
at the end of a quarter of an hour or so. The mosquito is always with 
tropical man. He is “the one thing more certain than death.” The 
Scots Grey keeps tropical man awake to the solemnity of life from sun- 
rise to sunset, and the common, but no less industrious and able- 
bodied mosquito, from sunset to sunrise. During the hour of sunset, 
indeed, when the twilight fails, he is engaged in courting, but he cheer- 
fully devotes some of those precious moments to the prosecution of his 
great mission. Indeed, his cheerfulness is a notable quality in him, 
and in that respect he sets an example that may well be followed by 
many an earnest, mission-burdened girl. He sings his joyful song 
from morn to dewy eve, and from eve to dewy morn, with never a 
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querulous note. He takes the best that is to be got, and is thankful. 
If he cannot get nice fresh European blood he enjoys a dried-up 
creole or a common black. He prefers the first, just as we don’t eat 
goat if we can get mutton, only there is no grumbling with him. So, 
too, if he cannot get at the skin of the wrists or ankles, where the 
boots or cuffs chafe it and wear it thin, he makes no bones about it, 
but bores his cheerful way through the harder skin of the forehead, 
or even, if need be, through the sole of the foot. 

As would naturally be expected from his intense and earnest 
nature, he takes most interest in the intellectual man, the man who 
devotes his evening to mental work. Him the mosquito continuously 
goads to further effort, and with untiring patience prevents him feeling 
the slightest drowsiness. The churchgoer, too, excites his interest, and 
is kept from slumber by him during the longest and most abstruse 
sermons. It will perhaps scarcely be credited, but it is a fact of my 
personal observation, that there are people so degraded, so averse 
from the natural exercise of their faculties, that they make the pains- 
taking of the earnest creature the excuse for refraining not only from 
mental work, but even from going to church. __ Frail human nature, 
too, ever eager to put from it clear-minded wrestling with the stern 
problems of life, has discovered that its monitor can be easily killed. 
So, tucking the mosquito net firmly under the mattress, men take a 
towel inside and ruthlessly destroy all who are patiently waiting to 
discharge their nightly duties. But fortunately there is nearly 
always one left inside to awaken them between the hours of two and 
three to serious reflection. 

Of fashionable life and its levities the mosquito is an uncompro- 
mising opponent. He does not oppose it from a distance, but at 
dance, dinner, picnic, or “at-home” he is always in evidence, 
actively employed, as far as in him lies, in making such vanities 
bitterly uncomfortable. He will interrupt the most interesting con- 
versation or the enjoyment of the most delightful dish. Man, and 
woman too, he seems to say, are not meant to waste the fleeting hours 
of life on such trifles. Heis of no less severity in his ideas of dress ; 
he discourages silk socks and open-work stockings ; histender modesty 
is horribly shocked by low gowns, and he marks his disgust by raising 
red bumps on white necks and shoulders. By every means in his 
power he urges men and women to adopt a Spartan-like costume of 
thick wool soaked in kerosene. He is strongly of the opinion that 
hands are made for honest toil, and if he can find any of a whiteness 
and delicacy, he shows his scorn for them by covering them with 
blisters of an extraordinary irritation. 
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He, too, makes it his business to keep the traveller and explorer 
always up to the mark, to give him every incentive to hasten to the 
utmost on his way. He urges on his boatmen on the river, and his 
porters on overland journeys. But his burning enthusiasm sometimes 
jeopardises the end at which he aims. For, arguing from himself 
that he requires no rest, he is apt to overestimate the energy and 
endurance of mere human nature. His cry js ever “ Forward!” and 
if he can compass it, no one shall rest or waste precious hours 
in slumber ; so that his continual spurring is apt to render the 
harassed traveller an easier prey to the fevers that lie in wait for 
him. But at any rate he does fill him with a portion of his own 
fervid enthusiasm, and with a passionate eagerness to get his work of 
travelling over in the quickest possible time. 

But, alas ! when we come to consider the reward with which his 
untiring efforts meet, we stand hopeless in dismay at the eternal in- 
gratitude of the thankless human race. Bitter, unremitting persecu- 
tion is his lot. His benefits are rejected with a contumely befitting 
the cruellest injuries. Accusations of officious meddling, blind 
stupidity, nay, worse, of interested and greedy crime, are poured 
upon him. The little discomfort he causes in the prosecution of his 
noble purpose is ever before their eyes, excluding from the range of 
their vision its splendid results. But steadfast in resolution, daunt- 
less in the face of danger, he goes on his glorious path of benefiting 
a race that ever refuses to recognise that perfection must be purchased 
by pain. 

E. A. JEPSON. 
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AROUND CRONSTADT AND 
PETERHOF. 


N early Crimean War days the name of Cronstadt was on every- 
body’s lips. On the outbreak of the great struggle with Russia 
one of the first places singled out for attack by the powerful squad- 
rons of the allies was this formidable stronghold, which then, as now, 
formed the chief defence of the Russian capital. Many of us can 
well remember how one of the finest fleets ever manned by gallant 
seamen, and commanded by one of the most intrepid of admirals, 
sailed away amid the brightest anticipations to add the capture of 
Cronstadt to the long roll of British triumphs on the sea. That it 
could be done very few doubted. It was a keen disappointment, 
therefore, and occasioned no end of grumbling, when that same fleet 
returned completely baffled, the fortress having been declared after 
careful reconnoitring to be impregnable. From that time Cron- 
stadt has remained unassailed, and maintained its reputation as 
one of the most powerfully fortified seaports in the world. 

After a somewhat tedious sail up the capacious Gulf of Finland, 
studded with granite islands covered with trees, and a coast line 
black with interminable forests, our interest was at once aroused 
when we were informed that Cronstadt was in sight. At first we saw 
nothing but what appeared to be a long black swampy streak stretch- 
ing across the gulf. Now right ahead, rising weirdly from the very 
midst of the waters, came in sight the towers of lighthouses and signal 
stations, the tops of tall chimneys, and most conspicuously flashing 
in the sunshine, the golden crosses over the churches and the gleam-" 
ing minarets of the official residences. The navigation now becoming 
more intricate from the shoals and reefs which everywhere abound, 
we soon found ourselves at the right moment in charge of a pilot, a 
bronzed, burly, big-bearded Finn. We found him not only an ac- 
quisition for purposes of navigation, but most helpful in affording 
information from his knowledge of English. The channel was care- 
fully indicated by long posts topped with heads like inverted brooms, 
a curious yet favourite style of sea mark all over Russian waters, and 
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every one of them looked as if required to keep us on the right 
course. Here at a glance we could perceive how well the 
approaches to Cronstadt were defended from the invasion of a hostile 
squadron by shallows and by hidden natural barriers of mud and 
sand. For ironclads and gunboats to pass through a comparatively 
narrow channel like this, when every post was removed and the pas- 
sage laid with mines and torpedoes, would certainly be an enterprise 
of a most hazardous character. We were informed that it might be 
done ; still it did look uncommonly difficult to accomplish in the face 
of such physical and other obstacles without serious disaster. Slowly 
we steamed along until we drew up immediately outside of the very 
heart of the port. Standing on the bridge and surveying our sur- 
roundings, much that was interesting and highly instructive met the 
eye. The monotonous granite bluffs and forests of both shores no 
longer attracted our attention, for we became ali absorbed in contem- 
plating the array of fortresses across the long frontage of the island. 
Not far off a long low-lying sandy promontory containing a few 
military huts was pointed out to us by the pilot, on which had been 
recently planted ordnance of tremendous size and range. “ Mon- 
strous guns they are,” he said ; “‘ why, each one of them when brought 
here looked almost a ship’s load in itself.” Big gun practice was now 
going on in this quarter, and the roar of those mighty engines of 
destruction as they sent their shot for miles down the gulf distinctly 
made our timbers shiver. Away towards our left were large circular 
granite forts, constructed on what looked like artificial islands. Right 
in front were elevated batteries, and beneath almost on a level with 
the sea were earthworks defended by artillery. Looking toward 
the right, and planted on islands also, were numerous other circular 
citadels and powerful granite fortifications. Everything that engineer- 
ing skill can achieve has certainly been done to render these forts as 
complete and effective as possible. Millions of roubles must have 
been spent upon these gigantic defences, and not seemingly in vain. 
Guns point in every direction ; no point seems undefended. Not a 
solitary loophole seems to be left for the passage of an enemy. It is 
interesting to contrast these modern types of fortifications with those 
antique-looking martello towers close to us ow utilised for stores. 
What were reckoned first-class citadels in their day, and capable of 
defying Sir Charles Napier and his fleet, are now useless for purposes 
of modern defence. Altogether Cronstadt presents a grim and for- 
midable appearance, and any fleet, however powerful, that attempted 
to storm it would doubtless receive a reception not altogether pleasant 
to contemplate. Yet we were informed that a well-known English 
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naval officer had recently declared that he considered the fortifica- 
tions of Alexandria quite as strong, and everybody knows what 
happened to them. Should the day ever come when this line of 
citadels is called upon to show its powers of defence and display its 
broad belt of fire, it certainly does appear that Cronstadt will more 
than hold its own and remain impregnable. 

The water around us is alive with fragile-looking boats, rowed by 
boatmen conspicuous in red shirts over their trousers and long boots. 
Clumsy barges are being forced along through sheer muscular energy 
by soldiers in rough white canvas-like suits. An imperial yacht in 
white and gold, and flying gay flags and streamers, glides majestically 
away into the open sea. Well-handled torpedo boats dart to and fro 
as if striking at some imaginary foe. Gunboats flying the imperial 
fiag proceed down the gulf, their officers in conspicuously decorated 
uniforms of green and dark blue, and the sailors with smart white 
summer coverings over their broad blue caps. A fine cruiser just 
returned from some distant station in the Pacific lies at anchor, her 
well-seasoned crew receiving sympathetic attention from comrades 
welcoming them to the old port again. If all the Russian war-ships 
are similarly manned and present as creditable an appearance, then 
the naval power of this country is certainly not to be despised. The 
Custom-House officers, the Board of Health inspector, and a repre- 
sentative of the police are now on board. The latter, we have been 
informed by an interpreter, is one of the imperial gendarmes sent 
down on special duty to the port to keep the officials up to the mark. 
He has quite a military appearance in his hussar-like uniform of light 
blue, with white tassel decorations, long cavalry boots and sword. 
The crew is drawn up on deck and every man is closely scanned. 
Our passports are minutely examined, and careful entries made from 
them into the official books. ‘The Custom-House officers look active 
enough in their own department. Fortunately no Nihilist has been 
found, no informality detected in our papers, no contraband goods 
discovered. Having done their duty the officers willingly accept our 
hospitality, and soon the cigarettes are lit, refreshments produced, 
and we at once become the best of friends. After hearty hand- 
shakings and profuse politeness they finally descend into their boats, 
and we are left with the best of wishes to proceed into the land of the 
Czar. 

Since the opening of the new canal to St. Petersburg—which has 
enabled merchantmen to proceed direct to the capital—there has been 
a considerable decline in the trade of Cronstadt. It seems to be the 


intention of the Government to divert trade as much as possible from 
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this port and reserve it entirely for strictly imperial purposes. How- 
ever the good old port of Cronstadt, a favourite rendezvous of 
British sailors, is not defunct yet. It may be mentioned, however, 
that the imperial naval docks are quite separate from the other 
shipping docks. Within the former we observed several ironclads, 
gunboats, torpedo-boats, and quantities of naval stores ; still the dis- 
play is very far behind that of Portsmouth or any of the royal dock- 
yards at home. The inferiority is most marked, and we are.not 
disappointed to find it so. The shipping port presents a somewhat 
lively scene. Steamers and sailing ships of many nationalities lie 
within. There is a big trade carried on here in hemp, flax, 
tallow, and grain—the biggest in Russia ; still the chief export is 
wood. All around us there seems to be nothing but wood on rafts, 
barges, steamers, and sailing ships, and in thousands of tons it 
lies piled on shore. We are not surprised to learn that stringent pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent fires. Steamers are bound to have the 
fire hose in constant readiness. No cooking whatever is allowed on 
wooden ships ; all such work must be done onshore. All lights must 
be extinguished by nine o’clock—when the citadel gun fires—under a 
heavy penalty. It is interesting to watch the operations within the 
dock. Gangs of wretchedly-clad wild-looking moujiks from the 
interior are handling, sawing, and loading wood all round. Soldiers, 
sailors, and marines from the forts are alsoengaged in stowing it away 
in ships. In early morning one of the sights in the port is the hiring 
of the moujiks for the day’s operations. In a body they muster at 
their favourite rendezvous, forming a brigade of the most haggard, 
starved, and miserably-clad labourers to be seen anywhere. The 
barges with the stevedores are drawn up below. The bargaining begins 
amid shouts, gesticulations, jostling, and struggling, and as soon as a 
fairly remunerative wage is reached an immediate rush is made for 
the boats. Should any have attempted to steal a march upon their 
comrades by hiring themselves out on lower terms, they are at once 
pounced upon andhave summarily administered a series of kicks and 
blows which will incapacitate them for work for a few hours at least. 
This hiring place is known amongst British seamen as the Cronstadt 
“ nigger market ”—by no means an inappropriate appellation. So at 
night, when these hard-driven moujiks are rowed ashore. They form 
up alongside the pay office, and with the utmost celerity they are 
cleared off. Grimy with coal dust, steaming with sweat, the rag 
wrappings round their feet and legs—in most cases their only protec- 
tion—all in tatters, they gather round the hawkers close by 
purchasing black bread, herring, fish, cucumbers, onions, mushrooms, 
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or make for their still more favourite haunts, the vodka and beershops 
which everywhere abound. 

Cronstadt has a population of about fifty thousand, including the 
garrison, which is at present thirty thousand strong. Itsstreets are 
broad, regular, and clean, but paved with the roughest and most 
cruel of boulder causeway. The houses generally, notwithstanding 
the abundance of paint and whitewash, look somewhat old. Shops 
are numerous and of the usual character of seaport towns, where 
everything from a needle to an anchor is to be obtained. In the 
older shops, situated under long colonnades and piazzas, many real 
curiosities from the Moscow workshops and the interior are to be 
found. Excellent furs and skins are also,to be had on more reason- 
able terms than in the capital. Unintelligible Russian characters are 
everywhere on the signboards. Whether hiring a drosky or making 
purchases, everything has to be done by hard bargaining. The fur 
dealer is never in a hurry; after spreading out his furs and skins on 
the floor he produces a magnum of vodka and lemon and a box of 
cigarettes, and then begins business. If he gets about the half he asks 
for his goods he receives fair value. He may decline such an offer ; 
but the chances are after one has left him he is soon to be found in 
pursuit, quite willing to close the bargain. Most of the natives wear 
the flat cap or well-worn old fur hat, the dressing-gown-like robe, and 
long boots. Business men dress like ourselves. Many ladies wear 
a small lace shawl over their ‘heads ; the majority however dress like 
those at home. Men of the peasant class wear long and sadly rid- 
dled garments, and in most cases nothing but mat or rag wrappings 
round their feet. Peasant women wear short coloured dresses and 
white shawls over their heads. Black bread, cabbage-soup, herring, 
and saur kraut form the chief subsistence of the poor. As is to be 
expected, military and naval costumes predominate. The officers as 
a rule are tall, powerful, intelligent-looking men, and look somewhat 
pompous and imposing as they stride along in their broad military 
peaked caps, sky-blue cloaks—worn in the hottest of weather—high 
military boots, and clattering sabres. The private soldier is as a rule 
small, wiry, and intensely stupid-looking. He has the reputation, 
however, of being patient and enduring. His uniform consists of 
a flat round cap, well faded dark-green uniform, with long boots. 
The military regimen is not overdone, consisting as it does mainly of 
black bread, cabbage-soup, and certain other articles of diet which 
Tommy Atkins at home would probably consider only fit for the 
regimental dog or cat or the barrack rat. The most prominent 
buildings in Cronstadt are the Governor's residence, the naval and 
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military hospital, the colossal barracks and arsenals, and the churches. 
For the outward forms and ceremonies of his religion the Russian 
has a profound regard. The symbols of his faith are everywhere. It 
is curious to find at every street corner the holy ikon or framed 
picture of the Madonna or some saint, as Nicolas, invariably sus- 
pended. There is rarely a shop, office, or place of business or 
private residence to be found without it. No true Russian will 
work where the holy picture does not occupy a prominent position. 
He rarely either passes a church, shrine, or holy picture without un- 
covering and crossing himself. One shop we observed sold nothing 
but holy pictures of all sizes and at all prices. ‘The churches here, 
like those all over Russia, are highly decorated, and display elabo- 
rately painted cupolas with glittering crosses overhead. Their in- 
teriors are also highly embellished, befitting a church whose services 
are of the highest ritualistic character. Wherever there are churches 
in this country there are beggars, and their number is nothing short of 
a plague in Cronstadt. A great ecclesiastical celebrity at present in 
this town is the famous Father John, a priest whom the Russians 
revere for his piety and as the possessor of what they believe to be 
miraculous gifts. His name is at present as well known as that of the 
Czar, and his untiring labours on behalf of the toiling and suffering 
poor have won for him a position of commanding influence all over 
the empire. The drives and walks round the mole are of much 
interest, as they afford an opportunity of surveying the complete and 
extensive character of the defences of this island fortress, and of 
obtaining fine views of the richly wooded and granite-bound shores of 
Finland and Esthonia. 

Between Cronstadt and the mainland passenger steamers regularly 
ply. Boarding the steamer and crossing the waters of the beautiful 
bay we find ourselves after a short but delightful sail on the land- 
ing-stage of the picturesque village of Oranienbaum. This is a 
beautifully wooded district, and is a fashionable summer resort. 
Flashing through the trees and planted on commanding sites are the 
lavishly decorated palaces of Menchikoff and the Serguiefka. In 
this district palaces abound, seemingly vieing with one another in 
splendour and outward ornamentation. Securing a Russian troika, 
in charge of a bearded, long-robed, typical Ishvostchik, and horsed 
with wiry Tartar steeds, we bowled along broad and well-kept roads 
lined with hedgerows and trees in the richest of foliage to visit 
Peterhof, the marine palace of the Czar. In succession we pass 
highly painted chalet-like residences with gay summer shaded 
verandahs set off with flowers, and looking down upon flower beds 
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and the trimmest of lawns. . These are the summer retreats of the 
St. Petersburg nobility and merchant princes. It was interesting to 
contrast with those luxurious establishments the farmhouses and 
huts of the peasants, constructed of rough logs with piles of wood 
stored around for fuel purposes. The cattle look miserable and 
scraggy, the horses light and wiry, and the crops over prolific with 
weeds. In the fields peasants are forking hay, the women conspicuous 
in dresses of many colours. Nurses with curious coronet-shaped 
bead erections on their heads and flaring dresses are airing their 
youthful charges. Splendid equipages quite equal to those of our 
home aristocracy are seen, the gentlemen in military costume and 
the ladies in the latest of Parisian fashions. 

The imperial grounds of Peterhof we find to be quite as 
accessible as any public gardens in London. This resort, which 
is named after Peter the Great, possesses really fine old avenues 
of trees. The quaint old residence of Peter, still carefully main- 
tained, is of interest to all lovers of the antique, furnished as it 
is with all sorts of curious old Dutch nicknacks in which this 
eccentric ruler seemed to revel. A porter rings a bell outside and 
immediately from the artificial lake in front countless carp rise to 
devour the black bread crumbs he throws to them. There are other 
buildings of much historical interest near the English garden ; still 
the great attraction within the grounds is the magnificent display of 
fountains. The Russian in his love of the sensational and grotesque 
has not omitted to exhibit it here. We sit down under what looks a 
delightful gigantic umbrella, when all at once artificial rain descends 
as from a thundercloud over it. We are admiring a curious-looking 
young tree when suddenly from every twig and branch the water bursts 
forth into spray. We sit down upon a garden seat when all at once 
the water rushes up from beneath us and causes us to retreat. 
Artificial waterfalls and lovely cascades stream over rocks and 
through grottos. | Water lashes down stairs all artificially gilt, which 
in sunshine produces a fine effect. Neptunes and Tritons send the 
water rushing into basins clad with the choicest of aquatic plants. 

The marine palace of the Czar is ahuge building with many cupolas, 
towers, and minarets decorated in old yellow and gold, displaying a 
somewhat flash and theatrical combination of French and Byzantine 
architecture. It is situated on a broad terrace, and in front there is a 
most costly and elaborate marble balustrade. The view from this point 
under lovely sunshine is quite enchanting. Immediately below are 
beautiful lawns with flower beds and magnificent fountains in full 
play. cee down the water as clear as crystal flows down golden 
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stairs into a canal, the banks of which are studded with statuary. 
The water of the canal slowly finds its way into the bay, where lying 
at anchor is an imperial yacht glistening in white and gold. Peterhof 
is unquestionably one of the finest marine palaces in Europe. In 
driving and walking through these imperial pleasure grounds we 
found cossacks, sentries, and police moving about, still there was no 
restriction, no official interference, no flunkeyism whatever. Every- 
where and always we found the Russians to be a most kindly, 
courteous, and delightful people, ever willing to show us everything 
and afford us all information, and most anxious that we should form 
the most favourable impression of their interesting country. 


W. MASON INGLIS. 
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WHEN TO DIE. 


ERE isa hard problem to solve—one we can never settle to 

our satisfaction. It does not seem the right thing when a 

little new-born child draws a breath or two and passes away. It 

escapes much, but it carries with it the dear hopes and passionate 

parental joys which heralded its coming. In its tiny coffin, laid with 

the anguish of father and mother, are entombed a thousand fond 

ideas of what it might have been—what it might have developed 

into. And even if, in later years, other children are born to these 
parents, there is always the empty place—unforgettable ! 

Then, suppose the little creature to live to the charming age of 
some two or three years, to have learned to lisp a few words, to hold 
out dimpled arms and rosebud lips, to begin to give back a fraction 
of the great love bestowed on it ; suppose its small footstep to be the 
music of the house, and its golden curls and rounded limbs to be a 
source of pride beyond all other pride—if at this stage the tender life is 
smitten, and nothing is left but some broken toys, some dainty garments, 
and a photograph or so, can that be the consummation of a life? Or 
say it lives to the troublesome ages, learns to be a heart-break, to tell 
lies, to shirk school, to answer disrespectfully, to spend too much 
pocket-money, to try every temper in the house—and that one day 
the child comes home, lays down its wilful head on its mother’s bosom, 
and after quick disease passes away unconscious or agonised. What 
mourning is then over the cold lips andbrow! The child had faults, 
“Oh! but ke would have outgrown them ;” he was selfish and idle, 
““Oh! but hewas improving so much in every way!” Thereisnothing 
to be said. The sweet innocent early ways of that child are all that the 
bereaved parents can remember, and their hearts bleed at their loss. 

Then suppose the child goes on to young manhood or young 
womanhood. It does not seem then to have any bearing on the 
question we are dealing with—whether this adolescence is promising 
ornot. If the former, the parents feel that death has taken their angel 
from them ; if the latter, they cling desperately to the belief that the 
lost one was misunderstood, mismanaged, had inherited tendencies 
which were quite unconquerable; and they themselves feel life a wreck 
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in that they did not better draw the dear one to what was good. All 
their fault—a//! and they feel the profound depth of bitterness of him 
who cried, “O that I had died for thee, Absolom, my son!” So the 
children can never be spared—it never seems the proper time for 
them to die. 

Changing the view of the question somewhat, when is the proper 
time for adults to die? It never seems to come. One man, witha 
beloved wife and two charming children, left off his business as a 
merchant because two large fortunes came to him. It was absurd 
that he should work any more. He could hardly spend the income 
he had. He meant to be happy—only happy! Yet in afew months 
he became strange in manner, and one day was missing from his 
beautiful house. Days passed before the police found him, face 
downward, in shallow water, killed by his own hand. Another man, 
a diligent worker and honourable gentleman, with a wife and family, 
lost the savings of a lifetime, and was too heartbroken to embark on 
any new enterprise. He could have taken a new position, but the 
desire of life failed him. He lay down tranquilly, with his family 
watching him in anguish, and gently passed away. He could not 
begin again—not here ! 

Yet that quiet, uncomplaining death was very ghastly and terrible 
to others. It did not seem the proper time for the breadwinner, the 
beloved husband and father, to be taken—before a gray hair was on 
his head. 

There was a young lad who ran away, whilst at Sandhurst, with 
the organist’s daughter, a woman ten or twelve years older than him- 
self. His father, a wealthy vicar, infuriated at this lapse in the 
morals of his only son, caught up the pair of runaways and solemrly 
married them, banishing them from this country, where his dignity 
could not abide the scandal of the whole thing, and sending them 
out to New Zealand. This unhappy couple reaped the reward of the 
hasty action. ‘The wife’s gross misconduct made a divorce most easy 
to obtain, and the lad came home, filed his terrible evidence, and 
was received with tenderness by his saddened parents ; but on the 
morning when the case was to be called, he could not brook the pain 
and shame of it all, and was found shot through the head, cold and 
dead, in his father’s house, in that very room where he had spent so 
many years of a careless, merry boyhood. That did not seem a 
beautiful ending ! 

When is the time, then? There was a wealthy couple with an 
only son ; they built for him a magnificent house, and stayed in it 
till he should come of age. He was a wild youth of twenty, and was 
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abroad, tasting of all the evils of life, when he happened to be touched 
with malaria, and, all unfit to combat with the disease, died at an 
hotel in Homburg. There was no time to go to him, no time for 
him to say he was sorry, no time for him ever to try to mend his 
ways ; and all that young man’s parents had left to console them was 
a great empty barrack of a house, servants in livery, and a canary- 
bird which the boy had loved and left in their charge. Again, it did 
not somehow seem right. 

There was a young lady, the daughter of rich parents, and she 
went to her first ball with her young brother. At the moment when 
the musicians played the first bars of “ The Lancers,” the tall stately 
girl, instead of making the ordinary bow to her partner, fell heavily 
forward on her face. In a large company of some hundred and fifty 
guests there were four or five medical men who rushed to the rescue, 
and she was carried into the adjoining conservatory, all lit with 
electric light and fragrant with blossoms. Laid there, every attention 
was paid that medical skill could suggest. Those in the ballroom 
felt no alarm, for the girl was not delicate, she had been skating all 
the season ; the brilliant room, the excitement of her first ball, had 
no doubt caused a faintness. But in the conservatory, to the sound 
of dancing feet and the merriest of music, life quickly passed away. 
The child, to whom the world was just opening, had left that world. 
The white dress of the débutante was quickly exchanged for the 
shroud, the bouquet for the wreath and cross of snowy blossoms. 
An inquest showed sudden failure of the heart’s action, or effusion 
on the brain—it mattered not now! ‘“ And the sweet white brow was 
all of her.” This did not seem a suitable ending for a tender, blos- 
soming young life. i 

Then take the lingering deaths, the saddest of all, when the 
sufferers cannot rid themselves of the long disease of living; when 
they go on half despairing ; when good and clever doctors feel it 
their bounden duty to keep life in the tortured frame, hoping, per- 
haps, to restore the patient ; when that patient remembers that “the 
Almighty has fixed His canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” and yet, in the 
strain of mortal suffering, often mutely prays for death! That is a 
sad class. Take those who die in dishonour, sickened with life, 
having worn out the patience and the love and the respect of all who 
might have made the sick bed soft to them—those who feel they 
deserve nothing, and who get nothing, and grimly die piecemeal! 
Again, it does not seem beautiful or in order. Then, when the justly- 
honoured white head is laid down with floods of tears, with ‘ honour 
love, obedience, troops of friends,” it is still hard. It does not seem 
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the right time. There was that chill on the railway, that over-long 
walk on the moor ; we fancy we ought to have prevented it all, and 
kept that beloved one for years with us. As Browning says— 


The last song, 
When the dead man is praised on his journey—Bear, bear him along 
With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets! Are balm-seeds not here 
To console us? The land has none left such as he on the bier, 
Oh, would we might keep thee, my brother ! 


And Horace, in one of his most tuneful odes, says : 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 


It is plain, then, that the question has two sides—one affecting the 
human being who leaves this life, the other solely concerning those 
who are left behind—and we must try to discriminate and analyse. 
For the one who goes, it must be the right and proper time, 
come when it may. Granted, it must be so, however unlike it the 
moment may seem to all the rest of the world. Either this dear one 
could do no better here, or he had done so well that “The Lord 
desired to have him near His throne.” In any case, it must be well 
with the departed ; and for those left to mourn, possibly the only 
true knowledge, the only true love they could have for the one taken, 
arises from the loss of that one. 

Again, as Browning says, speaking of the loved and lost, “ All at 
once they leave you, and you know them.” But it is a heavy 
penalty to learn in that way, left stranded, and to utter from the 
depths of a stricken heart such words as Carlyle’s: “ O, for five 
minutes more of thee!” 

Humanly speaking, if we had the power which is totally denied 
us, we might fix what would be the properest time to die: it would 
be when the work is done, namely, when the fight has been manfully 
fought—successfully or unsuccessfully in the eyes of the world matters 
not at all; when we can no longer inspire that love which alone makes 
life tolerable, nor any more stretch forth the hand to lift the burden 
from some suffering friend’s shoulders ; when we ourselves are a 
burden, and can only fall exhausted by the wayside ; then, if the life 
and the heart have been set aright, we may have a sweet “Nunc 
Dimittis,” and, like a child on its mother’s arm, “ lie in the arm of a 
mild mystery,” and enter the unknowable with a calm sense that at 
least we have striven, and need not trouble any more. 


A. E, IRELAND. 

















TWO LOVES. 


WO loves had I ; a star of morning one— 
The other like the rising of the sun. 


Two loves, two dreams! The one made haste to fly ; 
The other has a life that may not die. 


Two hopes, two aims. The one is lost in light, 
The other still eludes my closest flight. 


I mourn for one beneath the rustling tree 
Where haunt the quiet birds of memory ; 


But rise and follow when the other calls, 
With scorn of obstacles, contempt of falls. 


Perhaps ’tis well that I could never gain 
The first—that I pursue the last with pain. 


It may be that our life was never meant 
For full achievement or complete content ; 


It may be we are taught by long pursuit, 
Here is the seed-time, only there the fruit. 


I cannot tell ; but still the pangs remain : 
Two loves had I, and followed both in vain. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


- OUIS XI.” is the best piece of acting that Mr. Irving has ever 

done ; but his double impersonation in “ The Lyons Mail” 
runs close to its perfection. Everyone knows the story of “The 
Lyons Mail.” Qut of that story, nearly half a century ago, three 
French dramatic authors made a play which has since held the stage. 
Théophile Gautier wrote, on the production of the original “ Courrier 
de Lyon,” that it was an excellent melodrama, bristling with incident 
and admirably carried out through all its complications. Mr. Irving’s 
abilities are admirably employed in the creation of the two charac- 
ters upon whose chance resemblance all depends. Admirable as the 
simple, innocent Lesurques, he is yet more admirable as the hideous 
Dubosc, with his courage, his malignity, his drunken sorrow. The 
last scene, with its drunken alternations of triumph, fear, and despe- 
ration, is one of Mr. Irving’s masterpieces. The devil at the door, 
hacking with his long knife at those who are breaking it down, 
will long haunt the minds of the beholders as an example of grim 
acting. It is in plays like this, it is in the creation, the corception 
of characters like this, that Mr. Irving deserves salutation as a great 
actor. 

The melodrama which suits some players wholly fails to suit 
others. Miss Achurch isa clever actress, but her performance of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur failed to be interesting. It had a certain 
physical and mental beauty, a certain passion, a certain pain ; but it 
did not stir the blood as Sarah Bernhardt’s Adrienne did. It did 
not seem likely that the actress could have ever broken into that 
burst of sorrow which, according to Legouvé, swept over Rachel ; 
sorrow for the time when “no trace should remain of all that once 
was Rachel.” Few now live and look upon the earth who saw the 
Adrienne of Rachel. But many of us have seen Sarah Bernhardt, 
and most of us have a pretty well-defined ideal of the Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, not merely of Scribe and Legouvé’s drama, but of real 
life, of unhappy history. And the Adrienne whose unhappy life it 
is so easy to know in her exquisite letters, the Adrienne who is perhaps 
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the Adrienne of Scribe and Legouvé’s play, is scarcely the Adrienne 
of Miss Achurch. We scarcely find enough of the passion which is 
after all the dominant note in the piece, as it was the dominant note 
in Adrienne’s vexed, glittering, wretched life. 

A great deal of controversy has raged around the production 
of “Alan’s Wife” at the Independent Theatre. The anonymity , 
of its authorship, the championship of Mr. Archer, have added to 
the interest. I do not like it. ‘*The villain in Mr. Edgar Saltus’s 
clever novel, ‘Tristrem Varick,’” says a writer who expresses my 
views, “assures the hero on a certain occasion that he is not 
interested in obstetrics. He would not have enjoyed himself 
therefore at Terry’s Theatre, where for the moment the Inde- 
pendent Theatre had set in its staff. Obstetrics were the principal 
motive of ‘Alan’s Wife.’ In the first act the heroine, who is very 
frankly enamoured of the very strong workman to whom she is 
married, discusses with her mother the coming of her child. ‘These 
confidences are interrupted by the news that the lusty husband 
has been killed at the works. In the second act the child is 
born, but it has come into the world maimed and crippled, and 
the mother, after discussing at considerable length the question 
propounded by Mr. Grant Allen in his ‘Child of the Phalanstery,’ 
baptizes it herself, like Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and then kills it. 
In the third act the murderess is in prison under sentence of death, 
and, as the curtain falls, we know that she is to be hanged the next 
morning at eight o’clock. This is the play that may perhaps be 
maintained, by a few enthusiasts, to represent the new drama. 
But it represents neither the new drama nor the old drama, nor any- 
thing but the attempt of some person or persons unknown—for 
‘ Alan’s Wife ’ is anonymous—toshow that he, orshe, orthey, can shock 
and startle and disgust with the best. But the attempt was not very 
successful. ‘ Alan’s Wife’ is more tedious than terrible: its horrors 
are heavily handled ; it is compressed melodrama ; but the melo- 
drama is not good, and the compression is not effective. It has 
been truly said that round the barricades where the new dramatic 
ideas are fighting there must be ugly work. But ‘Alan’s Wife’ is 
not a barricade where ideas are defended ; it is a shambles where 
ideas are slaughtered. On the whole the acting was very much 
better than the play ; it was not betrayed by its players. Miss Robins 
is of abiiity, but it is ability of a very uncertain, fitful kind. Like 
the heroine of the lovely lyric, when. she is good she is very, very 
good, and—the next row of the pious chanson will tell you the 
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more. It would almost appear as if it were Miss Robins’s way to 
alternate her qualities—to be bad and good in formal rotation. The 
defects of her Hedda Gabler were in some degree condoned by the 
real beauty and pathos of her acting in ‘ Karin’: the sins of her 
Hilde Wangel in ‘The Master Builder’ can hardly be forgiven, but 
they may be forgotten while we please our thoughts in feeding them 
upon the excellences of her acting in ‘ Alan’s Wife.’ ‘ Alan’s Wife’ 
is not a masterpiece indeed, but Miss Robins has hitherto not been 
seen to advantage in masterpieces like ‘Hedda Gabler,’ or even in 
pseudo-masterpieces like ‘Bygmester Solness.’ In ‘ Alan’s Wife,’ 
as in ‘ Karin,’ Miss Robins finds herself the heroine of a strong 
and at the same time a simple story. She is not neuropathic like 
Hedda Gabler ; she is not a citizen of Cloud-Cuckoo Town like 
Hilde Wangel. She is an eccentric creature enough, unpleasant 
even, if you press the point ; but she leaves Miss Robins plenty of 
room for her own ability to turn round in, and she does not force her 
to fight against the impossible.” 

The Independent Theatre is beginning to influence the world by 
books as well as by performances. “If students of the drama,” says 
my sympathetic writer, “had reason to be grateful to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw for the production of ‘ Widowers’ Houses’ upon the stage, the 
students of dramatic criticism have reason to be grateful for the 
publication of the playin book form. Gratitude does not necessarily 
imply uncompromising admiration of Mr. Shaw’s plays, uncompro- 
mising agreement with Mr. Shaw's critical opinions. The great 
merit of Mr. Shaw’s play was that it attempted to do in England 
what dramatists have done in most other European countries—it 
attempted to present a play peopled by real human beings, behaving 
as they would actually behave in human life. The great merit of 
Mr. Shaw’s book, with its preface and its appendices, is that it 
attempts to stimulate a healthier spirit, a more scientific spirit, in 
modern dramatic criticism. It is true that Mr. Shaw did not alto- 
gether succeed in his aim as a dramatist ; it is true that he does not 
altogether succeed in his aim as a mentor of criticism. ‘ Widowers’ 
Houses’ might with advantage have been more faithful to real life, 
have been less hampered by the old conventions, the old formulas, 
the old links. And if Mr. Shaw lays down some admirable canons 
of criticism, his own application of those canons is not always illu- 
minated. But in the one work and in the other he has set an excel- 
lent example ; he has blown a trumpet-call, and it will be no fault of 
his if battle does not follow upon the signal. The one work and the 
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other call for earnest consideration. ‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ as we 
learn from the preface, owes, as ‘Alan’s Wife’ owes, its initial 
inspiration to Mr. William Archer. Mr. William Archer’s inspira- 
tions, curiously enough, appear to prompt him upon the path of 
adaptation, for just as ‘Alan’s Wife’ was adapted from, or conveyed 
from, or suggested by a story in a Swedish magazine, so ‘ Widowers’ 
Houses’ was adapted from, or conveyed from, or suggested by no 
less legitimate a piece of handiwork than the ‘Ceinture Dorée’ of 
Emile Augier. Mr. Archer suggested a title that was by no means a 
bad title in ‘ Rhinegold,’ and it is to Mr. Archer that the idea of open- 
ing in the garden of a Rhine hotel is due. Unfortunately that 
opening, however well suited to the scheme of Mr. Archer’s comedy, 
does not make a very happy opening for the kind of play that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, flinging off the fetters of Augier, wanted to do, and in 
the end did do. Those who saw the play will not lightly forget the 
disappointment they felt as the curtain fell upon the first act of 
‘Widowers’ Houses.’ ‘ Where,’ they asked themselves in amazement, 
‘is the new law and the new prophecy in this?’ The disappointment 
did not endure ; the new law and the new prophecy were in full swing 
in the second act and the third act, and are now to be studied at 
ease by the earnest in all the liberality of print. It is a thousand 
pities that Mr. Shaw, in publishing his play, did not throw his first 
act overboard altogether, or at least remould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire. But once pass the tedious threshold of that first act and 
the reader finds himself on familiar terms with a very remarkable 
piece of work. The Mages of the ‘well-made play’ will not like it ; 
it is as cayenne and Brut to the palate that has been cloyed with the 
sugar of Cliquet. For it has a taste, and a strong taste ; and it has 
delighted Mr. Shaw beyond measure to find that so many of his 
critics—and some of them his familiar friends—coughed at its savour. 
It appears to especially delight Mr. Shaw when his critics accuse him 
of Ibsenism, and when they do this he runs amuck amongst them 
with the cool ferocity of quiet Mr. Brown in the famous ballad. Mr. 
Shaw has his resemblance to Fuzzy-Wuzzy : he is a first-rate fighting 
man, and his appendices are as much of a battle-ground as the field 
behind the Luxembourg. It is possible that some good may come, 
it is even probable that some good may come, of all this dust and 
din, this fencing and foining, this rapping out of brave oaths and 
heady challenges. Mr. Shaw’s contentions may be reduced to two 
main claims. He asks for freedom for some men, at least, to write 
plays about life as it is, to hold the mirror up to nature, not to 
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literature. In the second place, he insists peremptorily upon the 
importance of critics knowing something about what they are talking 
of. Both contentions are reasonable enough. It is a very good 
thing for us that there should be an Independent Theatre, and that 
there should be writers like Mr. Bernard Shaw, able to do it and its 
cause some service. It is certainly not too much to ask of critics 
some knowledge of the thing to be criticised, some equipment for the 
business, some appreciation of the great forces that are at work about 
them. Mr. Bernard Shaw has, if we remember rightly, always main- 
tained that dramatic criticism can never be as technical, never be as 
scientific, as musical criticism. The problem might be argued, though 
not here and not now. But at least it can be and should be as any 
branch of criticism of any of the arts, whether the arts are of colour 
or of stone, or of words or the interpretation of words. The question 
of scientific criticism is one over which the wise and the unwise battle 
with much heat in Paris and squabble languorously in London. If 
Mr. Shaw, by his belligerent pages, does something to make the 
criticism with which he is for the moment concerned approximate 
more nearly to the scientific method, he will have done a gond day’s 
work. Even if he fail in this he has not failed to write an interesting 
play, and to say that is to say a great deal in the days that pass.” _ 
The “Silver Shell,” at the Avenue, deserves more consideration 
than a sketch of its story would suggest. Its author possesses some 
power of construction and some power ot observation. But he has 
been at more pains to hamper his ability than to use it to its best 
advantage. ‘The Silver Shell” starts badly by being a play about 
Nihilism. The world has grown weary of Nihilism as a force in fiction 
or drama since the days when Bazarof, in “ Father and Son,” first 
gave a name and an entity in art to the aspirations of Young Russia. 
Author after author, from Tourguenief to Gontcharof, in Russia, 
author after author in France, in Germany, in England, have worked 
at Nihilism until the subject artistically seemed exhausted. Within 
recent years we have had on the London stage no fewer than three 
plays—possibly many others — dealing with Nihilism. One was a great 
success, the others were not. None of them breathed any fresh 
breath of life into the subject. Certainly the only excuse fora 
Nihilist play to-day would seem to be that it breathed some fresh 
breath of life into the subject. But this is just what “ The Silver 
Shell” fails to do. It has one exceedingly clever situation ; the 
piece works up to that situation ; after that situation is reached the 
play runs to seed. Mr. Dam set himself some grave problems in 
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international law, in moral law, in physics and psychology, and can- 
not be said to have solved them satisfactorily. His methods, for the 
most part, are of the simplest ; everybody talks in obvious asides ; 
everybody tells everybody else things that each party to the conversa- 
tion already knows. But through all the defects of the piece there 
is the redeeming quality of a power to interest which under better 
conditions might do much. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal played admirably 
in parts of an unfamiliar type to their admirers. One does not think 
of Mrs. Kendal as a Nihilist, of Mr. Kendal as the Butcher of 
Moscow. But they made their audience accept them as such wild 
fowl on the first night of “‘ The Silver Shell.” 

Mr. Horner has earned a reputation for skill in converting the 
most flagrant of Parisian vaudevilles into blameless London farces 
without allowing the fun to evaporate in the process. Mr. Horner is 
skilled in decanting the vintages of the Palais Royal into English 
flagons, but he can seldom have set himself a more difficult task than 
when he attempted to decant “ La Famille Pont-Briquet” into “ The 
Great Unpaid.” Whether we like adaptations or whether we do not 
like them, they exist, as they always have existed, and must needs be 
taken account of. The adaptor of Bisson, like the adaptor of Labiche, 
follows the example of Congreve, follows the example of Terence. 
The author of “The Great Unpaid” has had a terrible task. It 
would have been well if he could, as has been suggested, have seen 
his way to follow the example of Mr. William Archer on a certain 
famous occasion, and circulated amongst the audience printed slips 
containing the portions of his original which for various reasons it 
was impossible to put upon our ermined stage. For without those 
portions the humours of the play were not always obvious. To 
those who knew the original piece it was possible to read between the 
lines, and to know that the cause, for instance, of Mr. Knight-Williams’s 
sudder attack of deafness was due to a somewhat different reason 
from that demurely alleged by him in the beginning of the piece. 

The incoherency of “ Morocco Bound,” the new buffoonery at 
the Shaftesbury, its length, its exaggerations may be forgotten, if 
not forgiven, wherever Miss Letty Lind dances, and fortunately 
she dances very often. Miss Letty Lind’s power of acting is limited, 
Miss Letty Lind’s singing is a matter of no moment, but her dancing 
is “ the very ornament and rose of the fair state, a triumph of grace, 
of exquisite motion, of unvexed art. In one thing only did she 
fail—when, in giving a burlesque of the society skirt-dancer, she 
attempted to present the contortions of her model. Though she did 
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her best, she could not succeed in being ungraceful : her caricature 
was clever, whimsical, daintily insolent, but it pleased, in despite of 
the dancer’s humour. Awkwardness itself seemed to be a grace when it 
was so gracefully, so graciously mocked. ‘To see Miss Lind dance, 
and dance so often, it would be worth while to sit out duller 
work than ‘ Morocco Bound,’ and to endure with patience wearier 
clowning.” “Elle danse pour se faire heureuse,” as Barbey 
D’Aurévilly said of Taglioni, “et voila pourquoi elle nous fait 
heureux en la voyant danser.” 


JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 




















TABLE TALK. 


Pepys’s Diary. 


T last we have got, or are getting, in its integrity the famous 
“Diary” of Pepys. When, in 1825, under the editorship of 
Richard Lord Braybrooke, the first edition appeared in two volumes 
quarto, neither editor nor publisher was prepared for the success that 
was obtained. A mere fragment of the work, indeed, was given to 
the world. Educated in old-fashioned notions, Lord Braybrooke 
found himself compelied to condense and curtail. The fact that 
Pepys “was in the habit of recording the most trifling occurrences 
of his life” rendered “absolutely necessary the course adopted.” 
Far indeed was his lordship from grasping the fact that in these 
“trifling occurrences ” the world would find, not only the most attrac- 
tive, but, as such things are precisely what fail us in history, the most 
valuable portion of the work. On one point the editor plumed him- 
self—if he had taken much away he had added nothing. On a 
second, he feared he had laid himself open to censure. Those un- 
aware how little authentic information exists as to the condition of 
the stage subsequent to the Restoration were likely to find that the 
notices of theatrical performances occur too frequently. At the 
risk of fatiguing his readers who had “no taste for the concerns of 
the drama,” the editor at length determined to preserve them. Had 
these been suppressed, as seems to have been at one time pro- 
bable, our fathers would have missed some of the most animated 
pictures and quaintest criticisms to which we can point, and Genest’s 
famous “Account of the English Stage” would have been deprived 
of its earlier chapters. 


Mynors BriGHT’s ADDITIONS TO THE “ DIARY.” 


URING half a century this edition, which has been issued in 
various forms, practically sufficed for the public. Scholars, 
however, who had found the diet appetising, began at last to be 
clamorous for more. Fifty years exactly, then, after the appearance 
of the two quarto volumes was issued the first volume of a new and, 


it was hoped, a complete and final edition, Four years were occupied 
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by the publication, the valuables notes of Lord Braybrooke being 
retained, and considerable additions being supplied by the Rev. 
Mynors Bright, M.A., by whom Repys’s MS. had been again deci- 
phered. This has, of course, ranked since as the standard edition. 
Disappointment was, however, once more in store for those who 
delighted in the old chronicler. Mr. Bright had indeed deciphered 
and transcribed the entire work, and his complete rendering he 
bequeathed to Magdalen College. He even could not trust to the 
curiosity of the public and the desire of the book-lover to taste for 
himself and to have, at any rate, a complete work. A passage in 
his preface told us that “It would have been tedious to the reader 
if I had copied from the ‘ Diary’ the account of his daily work at 
the office.” Once more, then, the public was left to conjecture ot 
how much it had been defrauded. This portion, we now learn from 
Mr. Wheatley, which Mr. Bright, with no apparent compunction, 
felt bound to omit, amounts to one-fifthof the whole. 


A Frnat EDITION. 


T length within certain narrowest limits we have the whole 
of Pepys’s immortal work. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, to whom 
the task of editorship has been confided, has used the tran- 
scripts of his predecessor. Mr. Wheatley is one of the best known 
of the Pepysian scholars, and a man on whose taste and judgment 
implicit reliance may be placed. He has found it necessary, on the 
score of decency, to omit a few lines which could not possibly, 
he holds, be printed. Trusting to his cypher, Pepys is continuously 
outspoken and confidential, and some of his utterances are free 
enough to challenge comparison with the dialogue of the dramatists 
of immediately succeeding times. That Mr. Wheatley is justified in 
the omissions he has made few willdoubt. Pepys’s work is intended 
for the library, and not for the cabinets of the curious or perverse. 
There is nothing in the present edition that may not be accepted by 
any earnest student ; and the notion that, in the interest of boarding- 
school occupants, we are to bowdlerize our literature has never 
been worthy of serious discussion. I have tested the additions that 
have been made in the first volume, which embraces the period 
between January 1659-60 and the close of March 1661, and find 
much new matter I should be sorry to miss. Let me add that Mr. 
Wheatley’s prefatory matter, including his life of Pepys, is of high 
value, and that the publishers (G. Bell & Sons) have given the work 
a convenient size and an attractive aspect, and the fact that we have 
at length the Pepys that is required is evident. 
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“ Susan.” ! 


MONG rnodern poets, the author of “ Dorothy: a Country 
Story in elegiac verse,’ of “ Vulgar Verses,” and now ulti- 
mately of “Susan,” holds a place of his own. A man of singular 
and conspicuous refinement and courtesy, and of dignified leisure, he 
loses no opportunity of lauding that physical labour which, as has 
been said, all praise and all practically seek to avoid. It is with 
regard to female labour that he is most in earnest. No admirer he 
of delicately nurtured ladies whose “ bright eyes rain influence.” He 
is for the stalwart, strong-armed, hard-handed daughters of toil, the 
maidens who in masculine gear work in ‘ Mendip’s sunless caves,” 
the fish-wives who labour with the harvest of the sea, the scullery- 
maid who polishes the grate, and carries on face and hands the signs 
of her occupation. His work is a protest against nambypambyism, 
sentimentality, and affectation in womanhood, and against luscious 
renaissance themes, and a vindication of the tastes and capacities of 
genuine working-class women. ‘The same thesis is maintained in all 
the author’s works ; and the cause of these grimy heroines is advo- 
cated with eloquence, poetry, and passion. It is an unpopular idea, 
and those who share the writer's feelings will only be scattered 
individuals, among whom I do not personally claim to rank. Susan, 
his latest heroine, is a maid-servant who marries her master, refuses 
to be converted into a lady, and devotes her entire energies to 
serving in a menial capacity the man who is at once her husband and 
her master. ‘Two happy quotations show the notion entertained 
by the author of such service. One is from Chaucer, and is : 
And for sche would vertu please, 
Sche knew well labour but none ydel ease. 
The second is from Prior’s Solomon, and deals with the best beloved 
of the Hebrew monarch’s innumerable concubines : 


Abra was ready ere I called her name ; 
And tho’ I called another, Abra came, 


THE LAUREATE OF LABOUR. 


ERVICE such as is described cannot be otherwise than honour- 

ing, and the eulogy it receives is merited. I cannot sympathise, 

however, with the praise of the marks of servitude in which the 
author overflows. I cannot admire large hands 


Whose hardened fingers would but wound and soil 
Your tender palms, Lord Fanny cr Sir Plume. 
. Susan : a Poem of Degrees, By the Author of Dorothy, Vulgar Verses, &c 
Reeves & Turner, 
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Nor do I find, in spite of the phrase “ black butcomely,” that stain of 
lamp-black, or smell of kitchen grease, is desirable or permissible, 
even in the woman to be cherished and caressed. In the most 
characteristic, or at least the most energetic, passage of the poem, the 
writer depicts, with what approaches modern realism, the way in 
which the wedded servant makes herself purposely as grimy with 
service as possible, and thus disfigured meets her returning husband. 
This is obviously regarded as worthy and sublime. I can only 
regard it as unwise and displeasing. Let her do her duty and then 
doff her working gear. The average domestic, with no claim to be a 
heroine, will not be seen by her employers if she can possibly help it 
until she has removed unpleasant signs of labour. So, I venture to 
think, should Susan have done, and her “ queenly figure” and “her 
rosy mouth and clear blue eyes ” might then exercise their witchery. 


VANDALISM AT HIGHGATE. 


HAT mystery is there that commends iron railings so 
warmly to the parochial intellect? So soon as a vestry, a 
council, or a local board gets hold of a place its energy is never 
satisfied until it has surrounded it with some form of iron paling. In 
Highgate this curious taste or instinct—I know not what to call it— 
has already led to hopeless vandalism. I have drawn attention 
before now to the atrocious proceedings of the’ Hornsey Local 
Board, who ruthlessly destroyed the prettiest rustic lane that was left 
near London. The lovely hedge that bordered the lane between 
Hampstead and Highgate, skirted Caen Wood, and opened out into 
the pleasant field-path to Finchley was, without a word of warning, 
levelled with the dust—the splendid growth of a hundred years 
destroyed in less than a week. All traces of this are now removed, 
and the place is duly bordered with iron railings ugly and common- 
place enough to satisfy the wildest dream of Vestrydom. Now comes 
another chance of doing irreparable damage Sir Sydney Waterlow 
gave to Highgate the noble estate named a‘ter him Waterlow Park. 
This, on the east side, is fenced in with a noble wall of stupendous 
height, rich in colour, covered in parts with ivy, and beautiful with 
the mosses and lichens which are the winter’s glory. This wall, how- 
ever, like the hedges, is doomed, and has to give way to iron railings. 
I am glad to see that forty-one members of the County Council pro- 
tested against this deplorable act, as must protest every lover of 
beauty. Cannot the Society of Antiquaries interpose while there is 
yet time? 
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HoME TRAVEL. 


OLIDAY period is as yet scarcely on us, but it is near at 
hand, and eager bands will soon be starting for the Geiranger 
fiord, the Rhine, the Splugen, or the Pic du Midi. I should like to 
counsel a few lovers of nature to abandon their schemes of foreign 
travel and to visit a few shrines in our own sweet land. I know what 
are the special attractions of foreign travel, the delight of sauntering 
through Nuremberg or Lubeck, the enchantment of finding yourself in 
Nimes or Avignon, the sense of the “ boundless prodigality of Nature” 
inspired as you drink in the odorous air of Touraine, and I fully 
appreciate the advantages of a complete change of life when you take 
every meal in the open air and bask in a golden sun-warmed atmo- 
sphere. But pastoral England has a charm all its own. Nowhere 
else will you see such lovely turf, such splendid foliage, such sweet, 
serene, effortless beauty. I could name a hundred spots, no one of 
which can be rivalled in any foreign country, and all of which are 
easily accessible and dream-like in beauty and quiet. 


“ Hoty” WELLs. 


UT one of these spots am I about to name, and I do so with 
some reluctance. Far out of the way of the regular traveller, 

as distant, so far as time is concerned, from London as York or even 
Newcastle, Wells, cosily nestled at the foot of the Mendip Hills, knows 
nothing of a noisy crowd of holiday-makers. A few Americans 
make a pious pilgrimage to its shrine, an occasional enthusiast in 
architecture even goes to gaze on its matchless Cathedral. Its quite 
streets, however, hear no shout of the “ tripper,” the turf of its Close 
is unpolluted with orange-peel and sandwich-papers. I saw Wells 
this year looking at its best, in that exquisite epiphany of spring for 
which 1893 will long be memorable. Nothing fairer, more reposeful, 
more consecrated, so to speak, is to be seen elsewhere. I do not 
purpose to describe a Cathedral which some of my readers have 
seen and all can see. I have visited every Cathedral in England, and 
find a separate and an adorable individuality in each. Wells has not 
the stately grandeur of York and Lincoln ; it has not the superb 
position of Durham, the massive impressiveness of Exeter, or the 
elegant witchery of Ely. Yet, in some respects, it is the loveliest 
of all. Its west front is one of the divinest dreams that archi- 
tecture has known; it stands alone in England as being “ quite 
complete with all the parts and appurtenances, and all belong to the 
original design of Bishop Jocelyn.” There is, indeed, no building 
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in England architecturally so magnificent, and none that sits in so 
queenly state amidst its surroundings. It is absolutely the worthiest 
of shrines. 
Irs SURROUNDINGS. 
HE attractions of Wells do not close with its Cathedral and the 
sweet pastoral surroundings. The Bishop’s Palace, one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest inhabited house in England, belongs to 
the thirteenth century. “The whole structure,” says Mr. Worth 
(“Guide to Somerset”), “is full of interest, and its surroundings 
have a romantic character and beauty almost unique in combina- 
tion.” The moat round its machicolated walls is fed from St. 
Andrew’s Well, which surges up in a splendid volume of purest 
water. *The’ drawbridge remains, with the chains used to lift 
it. Three sides only of the palace, one of the most interesting 
specimens in existence of English domestic architecture, remain, 
and the ruins of Bishop Burnell’s matchless banqueting-hall are 
enshrined in a garden richly wooded and alive with the warblings of 
nightingales. The deanery and the archdeaconry, and other buildings 
of scarcely inferior interest, invest the Cathedral and Palace, and the 
Vicar’s Close remains a curious and rare illustration oi humble medi- 
zeval domestic architecture. Has it not received the enthusiastic 
praise of men such as Pugin and Freeman? The Cathedral Library 
should not be forgotten by the pilgrims to Wells. All this is 
rhapsody ! says the reader. It is intended for such, for if ever a 
spot of British earth is hallowed by beauty and consecrated by 
religion it is Wells. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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